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LONCER FOR YOUR Sqirkeer | 


rom December 7, 1941 to August 14, 
Fees the number of Parker “51” pens 
was limited by more urgently needed prod- 
ucts of The Parker Pen Company. 

Now those products... rocket fuzes and 
other materiel. . . are no longer required, 
and we are resuming our basic role of mak- 
ing.the world’s “most wanted” pen. 

Yet even now, Parker 51’s are difficult to 
find. And even now, supply cannot be 
quickly increased. For the “51” is not a 


mass production pen. Its tapered “‘right- 


ness” in the hand . . . its distinctive beauty 


PARKER 





... its eager, effortless performance come 
from the most precise craftsmanship. This 
pen is made patiently and well. 


” 


And there is another unique “51” ad- 
vantage. This pen alone is designed for 
satisfactory use of Parker “51” Ink that 
dries as it writes. 

Soon... far sooner than we hoped a few 
weeks ago... there wi// be a Parker “51” 
for you. And we think you'll find that the 
“S51” is, in itself, a distinctive reward for 


your patience. The Parker Pen Company, 


Janesville, Wisconsin. 





























STOUT FELLOW 
Sirs: ; 

I was reading your September 
issue today and ran across the 
article, ““Cowboy Pilot,” by Sgt. 
O. W. Nelson, Jr., which was 
about Major Robert F. Stout, 
my commanding officer. I was 
the ordnance officer who, with 
about 10 enlisted men, hung the 
bombs on our pilots’ planes the 
few hours before they took off on 
the strike over Koror. 

We watched them take off, 
and not too much later they 
came back. But one was missing. 
It seemed impossible that it 
could be Major Stout. I'll never 
forget the feeling that came over 
me. I stood lost in thought for 
several minutes. All around me 
small groups of men began talk- 
ing together and wondering what 
had happened. 

Pretty soon one of my NCOs 
came up to me and asked what 
to do. Before all this had hap- 
pened Major Stout and I had 
worked out the whole day’s 
operations to the last detail. I 
thought of our plans. Turning to 
the NCO I told him to reload the 
planes for the next strike, which 
was to take place in a few hours. 
As I did this, something seemed 
to say to me, “That's the way I 
want it.”’ I felt relieved in know- 
ing I had done right. Then 
Major Tucker was informed of 
the reloading of the planes and 
he agreed. 

Major Stout took us, a raw 
bunch of men, and trained us 
day in and day out just as long 
and hard as our planes and men 
could stand the pace. Not many 
griped, but the few who did were 
met on an even footing by the 
Major. He was always the same 
with a private as with the high- 
est rank in our squadron. Never 
once did he fail to uphold his end 
of the bargain. On any problem 
he thought of his men first, and 
he could be reached by all of us. 
He had the respect of every man 
who ever talked to him or flew 
with him. 

The story Leatherneck car- 
ried was wonderful. I know that 
all the men who knew him are 
indeed grateful to your magazine 
for such a swell story. People like 
Major Stout make wonderful 
reading, a better USMC, and a 


better USA. Thanks from the 
bottom of my heart for the story. 
I know the rest of our squadron 
salutes Leatherneck for a job 
“well done.”’ 

ist Lt. George Harshbarger 
Lexington, Va. 


BOW-WOW CHOW 
Sirs: 

We'd like you to settle an 
argument for us. The question is: 
Has horse meat ever been served 
at a Marine Corps mess hall? 

My own belief is that we have 
been served horse meat. We'll 
appreciate your help on this sub- 
ject so we will once again have 
peace in the barracks. 

PFC Edwin E. Halsey 
Pacific 


@® Answer: Emphatically 
NO! This man must have 
wandered into the War 
Dogs’ mess. — Eds. 


LEOPARD LOVELY 
Sirs: 

Could you supply me with the 
home address of Miss Ginger 
Alexander, the Leopard Woman 
of the circus, pictured in your 
September 1 issue. I think I used 
to know her back in Duluth. 
She’s certainly glamorous, any- 
way. 

PFC Homer Baugh, Jr. 
Pacific 


@ You can write Miss 
Alexander in care of 
Ringling Bros., Barnum 
& Bailey Circus, Sara- 
sota, Fla. — Eds. 


KAMIKAZE MYSTERY 
Sirs: 

In the Deep Six section of your 
August 1 issue you mention that: 
“The Nips are making sure their 
‘suicide pilots’ live up to the 
name — body of one Jap flyer 
was found wedged in coral on the 
East China sea coast of Okinawa 
recently. A one-foot-square solid 
cement block had been locked 
around his waist — presumably 
just in case he had a change of 
heart and decided to bail out of 
his suicide plane . . .”’ 

I think I can explain this. I 
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THERE HE GOES WiTH ANOTHER 
OR. PEPPER FOR THE TOPKICK 
ME MUST BE WANTING ANOTHER 
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This happy Pfc is not an eager beaver, and 
he’s not ear-banging. He and the topkick 
have built a beautiful friendship on the fact 

that they both love a frosty-cold Dr. Pepper 
at 10, 2 and 4 o'clock! Should a pass result 
well, everybody has the same chance if 
they’re a “cold Doc” fan — and there're 
millions of °em! Savor Dr. Pepper's rich, 
original flavor — feel the quick energy 
boost it gives—and you'll drink a “cold 
Doc” daily, too—anytime you're hun- 
gry, thirsty or tired! 
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Dr. Pepper is bottled and distributed by Dr. Pepper Bottling Companies in 


the States. Dr. Pepper Company, Dallas or Birmingham, U.S.A 














BOY, OUR DOC 
SGRE KNOWS 
WIS STUFF / 








Keeping “hygienically 
clean” with Lifebuoy 

is a first step to health 
and comfort every- 


where you go... 


GETTING RID OF DIRT 
AND PERSPIRATION 
WITH LIFEBUOY'S 

PURIFYING LATHER 
IS EASY AND 
PLEASANT 


























DOC SAYS TO WASH 
FEET OFTEN —AND 
BOY, IT SURE FEELS 
GOOD. LIFEBUOY 

REALLY GETS THE 






RESULTS OF PERSPIRATION can sometimes be 
more than uncomfortable, especially in warm 
climates. That's why good health, hygiene and 
common sense require removal of dried, be- 
grimed perspiration by frequent bathing with a 
mild, non-irritating soap—such as Lifebuoy. 
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LOTS OF DISEASE GERMS ARE 
SPREAD BY HANDS — WASHING 
HANDS OFTEN WITH 
LIFEBUOY HELPS REMOVE 
GERMS 


















FOOT CARE and foot comfort start 
with cleanliness. After a long, weary 
march, after hours spent on your feet, 
let Lifebuoy's subedhion lecher wash 
away dirt, grime and perspiration. 
And how good it feels, too! 


HELPS REMOVE GERMS spread by hands. Dirt 
on hands can Spread more than 27 different 
disease germs. It's easy to help keep hands 
“hygienically clean” by frequent washing 
with Lifebuoy's special purifying lather. 
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FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 
EVERY DAY KEEP CLEAN THE 


LIFEBUOY 
WAY! | 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


was temporarily attached to the 
4th Regiment and one day, while 
we were setting up the Regi- 
mental Surgeon’s CP, a body in 
pretty bad shape floated into 
shore. Our doctor nailed me and 
my buddy and told us to get rid 
of it. We tied a heavy communi- 
cation wire around its waist and 
then to a piece of masonry which 
was on the beach. 

We towed the body out in a 
native canoe and dumped the 
weight overboard. The boy 
didn’t sink, but the masonry 
wedged in the coral. This all hap- 
pened on Matobu Peninsula. 

James H. Moffat, HAlic 
Pacific 


RIFLE RECORDS 
Sirs: 

We have been discussing pla- 
toons which have fired 100 per 
cent in rifle qualifications, and 
here are some questions we'd 
appreciate your answering: 

1—How many platoons qual- 
ified 100 per cent at Parris Island 
and at San Diego? 

2—How many men in each 
platoon? 

3—What are the figures on 
V-12 and V-5 qualifications? 

PFC Norman V. Flous 
Pacific 


@ Headquarters informs 
us that from 1 January, 
1940 to 31 July, 1945, 36 
recruit platoons quali- 
fied 100 per cent over 
Course A with the M1 
rifle at San Diego, while 
only one recruit platoon 
qualified 100 per cent 
over the same course at 
Parris Island. Recruits 
averaged about 60 per 
platoon. V-12 Units av- 
eraged about 96 per cent 
qualification and V-5 
about 69 per cent.—Eds. 


NAVY THANKS 
Sirs: 

The war’s over and you Ma- 
rines made it possible out here. I 
know because I worked with you 
at Iwo Jima. 

Would appreciate information 
on what the plans of Leather- 
neck will be now. Will you con- 
tinue? Hope you come out with a 
big victory edition which will be 
sold to the public, showing the 
fine and valiant work of our 
Marines in this war. 

Ens. J. L. Bale, USNR 
Pacific 


@ Thanks for sucha fine 
tribute. The future of 
Leatherneck is a little un- 
certain at the moment. 
A great deal of our writ - 
ing and art talent will 
have to be replaced, but 
we hope to keep up qual- 
ity. The magazine has 
been going for 27 years 
and will continue in one 
way or another. — Eds. 


SOUND OFF ON “SOUND OFF” 
Sirs: 

Great going, Eds, your Sound 
Off column is swell! Not only 
does it help us poor peons get the 
gripes off our chests, but this 
wonderful sounding board ac- 
tually allows us to air these wails 
in bold, black print — where 
“the brass’”’ can read ’em and 
heed ’em. 

In addition, Sound Off serves 
as an encyclopedia of miscel- 
laneous information, a judge in 
friendly disputes, a “‘pe=onal 
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“You measure up to my ideal, 
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too, since you got rid of 
your ‘5 o'clock Shadow’!” 


Keep face-neat longer by 
shaving with genuine Gem 
Blades. Sturdy super -keen 
Gems positively prevent 
“5 o'clock Shadow’—give you 
the utmost in face comfort 
at little cost. Try a pack of 


Gem Blades today! 
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Whatever it is, dealers all 
over America will soon have 
a full supply of the newest 
Wilson ideas in modern 
equipment. And that is good 
news to thousands. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other 


leading cities. 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Let's all boost the "War Memorials That Live” idea 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 


IN ‘SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


column”’ for contacting old 
friends, and a broadcasting sys- 
tem for fellows with something 
to brag about. 

In fact, for the life of me, I 
can’t see why more guys don’t 
use Sound Off more often. 

Pvt. Joe Skulski 
Pacific 


@ Shucks, thanks for 
them posies! — Eds. 


AT HOME ABROAD 
Sirs: 
In your August 15 Sound Off, 
my cooks and I came across the 
letter of SSgt. Little (“Chow 
Hound's Delight’), in which the 
boasting sergeant claimed to 
have the best chow in the area. 
Well, we here in MAG 25 chal- 
lenge that statement. 

en transient pilots and per- 
sonnel fly hundreds of miles out 
of their way in an effort to reach 
our station so they can get the 
best of meals in the most pleasant 
atmosphere (which naturally in- 
cludes the utmost in cleanliness 
and courtesy), and claim ver- 
bally, “This is the best chow all 
along the line, from’ the ’Canal 
to the northernmost scene of ac- 
tion, and the nicest and cleanest 
mess hall, too!’’ — then I think 
we have a legitimate brag. 

Also, when every “‘big shot,” 
including the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Commander of the 
South Pacific Area, takes the 
time to throw a well-earned bou- 
quet our way, well, sergeant, I 
think it’s we who deserve to take 
the bows. 

For many months our men 
enjoyed meals that would top 
anything Stateside, save for the 
unavoidable lack of eggs, fresh 
milk and fresh fruits. We have 
yet to serve any dehydrated 
foods except potatoes and onions, 
and have never served canned 
meat ration except for some 
lunches. Week after week we've 
served pastry and ice cream 
daily. Top that, brother! 

MTSgt. G. F. Benn 
Pacific 


@ Sergeants Little and 
Benn both have records 
to be proud of, but let’s 
not come to blows. — 
Eds. 

ORPHAN REGIMENT 
Sirs: 

In your article on shoulder 
patches in the July 15 issue, you 
mentioned the 22nd Regiment 
as being attached to the Fourth 
Division in the Marshalls cam- 
paign, on detached duty from 
the Third Division. 

To the best of my knowledge 
the 22nd Regiment was never 
part of the Third Division. How 
about it? 

PFC W. J. Lambert 
Pacific 


@ Reader Lambert is 
right. Headquarters in- 
forms us that the 22nd 
Regiment was not, atany 
time, part of the Third 
Division. — Eds. 


FORGOTTEN MEN 
Sirs: 

Not long ago you printed a 
letter which we wrote for Sound 
Off and which you credited to 
“Sgt. Harold Kane and four 
others.’’ Now look, chums, we 
are the “‘four others’’ and we 
don’t like being nameless worth 
a damn! 

When we have gone to all the 
trouble to write you with some 
sensible suggestions for your 
magazine, you might at least 
publish our names so everyone 
can see them. That’s only plain 
gratitude. 

After all, would you dream of 

TURN PAGE 


More Marine Corps officers wear 
insignia bearing the H-H_ trade- 
mark than all others combined. 


There must be good reasons for this 


overwhelming preference. 


On sale at licensed dealers. post ex- 


changes and ship service stores only. 








Racks Ba. 


























WHEN YOU'RE THINKING ABOUT PUTTING CIVVIES ON 
AGAIN, GIVE A THOUGHT TO LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 
AS A POSTWAR CAREER. WE WILL HELP QUALIFIED 
MEN BECOME ESTABLISHED, WITH A SALARY FOR 2 
YEARS, AND AN EXCELLENT 3-YEAR TRAINING COURSE. 
AFTER THAT YOU CAN EXPECT BETTER THAN AVER- 
AGE EARNINGS FROM LIBERAL COMMISSIONS AND A 
FINE RETIREMENT INCOME WHEN YOUR WORKING 
YEARS ARE OVER. WRITE NOW FOR OUR APTITUDE 
TEST. AND PLAN ON TALKING WITH OUR MANAGER 
IN YOUR AREA AS SOON AS YOU GET THAT “H. D.“! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 





“Jiral in fomerica” } Lewis W. Douglas, Assent 
34 NASSA STeeer NEW YORK 5,N.Y 
KEEP YOUR GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE! 
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"NO MORE BUM SHAVES — USE 
COLGATE BRUSALESS 175 x 


OWE "NO- BRUSH” CREAM 
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WHISKERS ° SO WOW JHE 
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MY FACE WAS SO SORE FROM 
RAZOR NICKS / WAS 
SNAPPING AT COLONELS... 
Til ( OISCOVEREO 
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CLOSE WITHOUT SNAGCING 
IN TUBE OR JAR WOW /VE GOT THAT 
at your P.X. or SHIP'S SERVICE STORE "VOICE WITH A SMILES” 
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SOUND OFF (<ont.) 


crediting a play by Kaufmann 
and Hart to “Kaufmann and one 
other?” Or a _ statement by 
Stalin, Atlee and Truman to 
“Stalin and two others?” 

Were this nefarious practice 
allowed to gain common usage, 
it would have serious effects 
upon the marts of commerce. 
Imagine, for example, being told 
in the ads to: ‘“‘Make sure your 
new civilian suit bears the proud 
trademark of Hart and two other 
guys.” 

This sort of thing is not only 
dangerous, it’s fantastic. Why, 
even the advertising agencies, 
themselves, might fall into the 
same lamentable habit. They 
might begin inscribing their let- 
terheads with inscriptions like 
“Batton, Barton, and a Couple 
of Other Characters.”’ 

So, for gawdsake, let’s knock 
off this coy practice and print 
the names of contributors for all 
to behold. We “four others” 
want simple justice. 

Corp. Anthony Clagget 
and three others 
Pacific 


@® Takes too much space, 
chum, no offense in- 
tended. — Eds. 


COMMENDATIONS 
Sirs: 

Has the Sixth Marine Division 
or the 29th Regiment been 
awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation or Navy Unit Com- 


mendation? 
PFC F. B. Greene 


Savannah, Ga. 


@ The Sixth Marine 
Division and the 29th 
Marines have not been 
awarded a Presidential 
Unit Citation or Navy 
Unit Commendation. 
The 4th and 22nd Ma- 
rines, which later be- 
came part of the Sixth 
Marine Division, formed 
a part of the First Pro- 
visional Marine Brigade 
which was awarded the 
Navy Unit Commenda- 
tion ribbon for out- 
standing heroism during 
the invasion and con- 
quest of Guam from 21 
July to 10 August, 1944. 
— Eds. 


BRASS BUCKLE BLUES 
Sirs: 

Since long before the start of 
this victorious war, the Marine 
Corps was a representative of 
cleanliness and neatness. 

As we developed the so-called 
“new” Marine Corps, a terrible 
mistake has been made. There is 
nothing on the face of the earth 
sloppier looking than a sloppy 
Marine. Can the individual help 
this? We often wonder! 

Now hAear this! The web belt 
has been coming out with the 
latest type belt buckle and end 
piece — that terrible piece of tin 
— that not only will rust and 
cause the belt itself to rot, but 
also contributes to the above- 
mentioned title, the degrading 
“new” Marine Corps. 

We will gather our brass, or 
take up penny collections, maybe 
even donate dollars, but, gentle- 
men, now that it is over, let us 
switch back to that nice old 
brass buckle! Our heart pleads 
with you — do not let it con- 
tinue to bleed for you. 

It’s immaterial to us whether 
you intend to file this in the 
waste basket or print it, we just 
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The Stay 
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Self- 
Adjusting 
Spring 
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Sk ART GT 
Prevents Collar Curl 


% Neatness counts in military 
as well as in civilian life. 
That's why millions of men 
in service are also wearing 


SPIFFY COLLAR STAYS. 
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LON CLARK 


Radio's Super-Sleuth 
“NICK CARTER” 


gives Forecasters 
FOR XMAS 


“You're sure to 
please a mon with 
a fine pipe—thot's 
Forecaster for my 















Lon Clark solved his toughest 


case—“The Xmas Problem” 
with Forecaster. It’s a fine, choice 
pipe that will always give them 


smoking pleasure. Because ser 
vicemen get first call, Forecasters 
may be limited. 
Keep asking, once 
yours-—you'll en- 
joy it for many, 
many years. 
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NATIONAL BRIAR PIPE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








want our little bitty old brass 
buckle back. 

- Corp. Robert S. Wrigley 
Pacific 


@ Stop, please! The whole 
staff is in tears. We, too, 
want our little bitty old 
brass buckles back! — 
Eds. 


MAD FOR ADS 
Sirs: 

Now that we peons of the 
Pacific are turning our thoughts 
toward home, how about letting 
some advertising into the col- 
umns of the Pacific Leather- 
neck? Get somebody toadvertise 
an automobile with cushions and 
springs. Put in a few ads with 
pictures of guys in dress blues, 
with girls to match. Maybe a 
plug for refrigerators, with a 
neat little chick taking a quart 
of ice cream out of the freezer, 
wouldn’t look so bad. And may- 
be you could find some liquor 
distiller to put in an ad trying to 
persuade us to buy some of his 
potent potables. We wanna be 
coaxed, you know. 

Don’t get us wrong — the 
Pacific Leatherneck is great 
stuff. But while we’re snapping 
in for the civilian life, we’d just 
as soon see a little advertising 
art. And by the way, leave out 
the zoot suits, as far as we're 
concerned. 

Pvt. Ben Vernon 
and four others 


Pacific 

®@ Sorry, old man.— Eds. 
BOX SCORE 

Sirs: 


I am writing you in hope you 
can give me some information 
regarding American and Jap 
losses in the Marshalls and 
Saipan-Tinian campaigns. If pos- 
sible, could you break it down 
into the following: 

Fourth Division losses on 
Saipan-Tinian, Fourth Division 
losses in the Marshalls, Japanese 
losses inflicted by the Fourth in 
the Marshalls, and also Japanese 
losses inflicted by the Fourth on 
Saipan-Tinian. 

I would also appreciate getting 
the dope on Japanese losses 
caused by the Second on Saipan- 
Tinian, as well as the Second 
Division’s own losses in that 
campaign. 

If you do not have this in- 
formation available, could you 
please direct me to the proper 


source? 
PFC N. H. Nelson 
Pacific 


@ Headquarters Marine 
Corps gives the box score 
as follows: In the Mar- 
shalls, the Fourth Divi- 
sion lost 737 men, as 
compared to 3736 for the 
Japs. On Saipan, the 
Fourth lost 6612 and the 
Second lost 6170. 

While there is no avail- 
able breakdown of Nip 
losses in the area, it is 
known that approxi- 
mately 24,000-28,000 Jap 
Army and Navy person- 
nel were on Saipan D 
day. 

As for Tinian, it is 
known that there were 
approximately 9000 Japs 
there on J day, although 
here, too, it is impos- 
sible at present to give 
an accurate breakdown 
of enemy losses. During 
this engagement, the 
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Mayers’ Certificate of Guarantee 
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When you buy a Mayers diamond you can be certain of 
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“WE WERE DOIN’ FINE UNTIL 
SOMEBODY YELLED“ HEY.4 
THE PABST |S HERE /” 











SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Fourth lost 1046 men, 
and the Second lost 761. 
These figures were 
compiled as of 10 Au- 
gust, 1944. The US losses 
include wounded and 
missing in action, while 
Jap losses include pris- 
oners taken. — Eds. 


HOTTER FOR KOHLER 
Sirs: 

This letter is to let Corporal 
Daniel J. Kohler know that he is 
not the senior corporal in the 
Corps. My warrant is dated 
February 16, 1942, so that gives 
me around 22 days over him. 
I’m sure there are men in the 
Corps who have been corporal 
longer than I have. I also have a 
clean record with 47 months of 
overseas duty. 

Kohler has many competitors. 
Please let me know if I am the 
senior corporal in the Marine 
Corps. 

Corp. Tyson M. Kirk 
Pacific 


@ Sorry, Joe— see be- 
low. — Eds. 





Sirs: 

In reply to Corporal Daniel J. 
Kohler, who claims in the August 
Sound Off to be senior corporal 
of the Corps with a warrant 
dated March 9, 1942, I’m sorry 
to disappoint the corporal, but I 
have him beat. I fit under the 
same qualifications that he has 
stated and my warrant is dated 
September 16, 1941. I do not 
claim to be senior corporal of the 
Corps, but I wish to let Corp. 
Kohler know that his record is 
broken. 

Corp. John S. Bartley 
Philadelphia 
Sirs: 

In response to Corporal Koh- 
ler’s letter in the August 15 
edition, please inform him that I 
have no idea as to where the line 
starts, but that he can fall in 
somewhere behind me. Person- 
ally, I have a warrant dated 
December, 1941. I think he will 
find plenty of competition and 
suggest he try banging a few ears. 

Corp. F. F. Gesswein 
Pacific 


@ Anybody here serve 
with John Paul Jones? 
— Eds. 


POST-WAR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Sirs: 

I am about to be discharged 
on points and have a “peacetime 
conversion problem” I wish you 
would help me with. 

My question is: Can I sub- 
scribe to Leatherneck as a 
civilian? I have grown very 
attached to this magazine and 
will sure hate to give it up when 
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ENJOYMENT 





40 Satisfying Minutes 
of Tops in Smoking 
Enjoyment 


* 


KING 
EDWARD 


remerica's Woat 
Popular Cigar 
* 


@For a big, mellow-mild smoke 
that “fills the bill” for satisfac- 
tion, ask for King Edward — 
America’s Most Popu- 
lar Cigar! Made of 
finest tobaccos, King 
Edward gives you #0 







cool minutes of pleas- 
urable smoking and 
relaxation...Ask for 


King Edward today! 














I say goodbye to the Corps next 
month. I would like to keep up 
with what’s going on in the 
Corps when I get out and I can 
think of no better way than 
through reading the magazine. 

Also, what happens to my sub- 
scription that does not normally 
expire until next March? Does it 
become void when I get my dis- 
charge? I will appreciate any 
dope you can give me on this 
subject. And I bet lots of other 
Gyrenes will, too. 

Sgt. James Honeywell 

Pacific 


@® As civilians, dis- 
charged Marines -may 
continue to subscribe to 
Leatherneck at their same 
old rate of $1.50 per year. 
Subscriptions now in 
force are valid until their 
normal expiration date. 
In the case of Sgt. Hon- 
eywell, for example, it 
will not be necessary for 
him to renew until 
March, when his current 
subscription expires. To 
obtain subscription, 
send check or money 
order to: The Leather- 
neck Association, Inc., 
Headquarters Marine 
Corps., P.O. Box 1918, 
Washington, D. C.—Eds. 


STRIPE GRIPE 
Sirs: 

This is a little note about 
stripes. I have been in for three 
and one-half years now. Never 
received a stripe. 

I served with the Ist Marines 
on Guadalcanal. Came home in 
June, °43. Received two court 
martials shortly afterwards. That 
has been a year and one-half ago. 

I am now serving aboard a 
warship. Since I’ve been here, 
I’ve taken a PFC test and 
failed it. 

I'd like to know if there is any 
other way of making PFC be- 
sides taking tests and so forth. Is 
there? Do the court martials 
keep me from getting a stripe? 

Another thing: Was it an order 
from the CO to make all guys 
who took part in the Guadal- 
canal invasion PFCs when they 
returned to the States in ’43? 

Pvt. Charles C. Becker 
USS Boise 


@ The selection of en- 
listed men of the Marine 
Corps for promotion to 
higher ranks is a respon- 
sibility delegated to the 
commanding officers, 
since it is felt they are 
best fitted to judge the 
qualifications of the 


men under their com- 
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“He's looking for a 
guy named Joe” 
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Is ’ Pink Tooth Brush” 
worse than " KP’? 


HERE can be no question 
about this. 


Because while KP is nothing 


you would like for your 








birthday, it is also nothing 
you need to see the Dentist 


— 
about, either. 
on your tooth brush is something —~ 


you need to see him about in 





a hurry. 








He may say your gums have 
become tender, robbed of exercise 


i led 
by today’s soft foods. It is common knowledge among 


dentists that with healthier gums 


And, since many dentists do not feel you are very apt to have 


that your teeth are getting a sounder, brighter teeth, a hand- 


square shake when your gums are eoener eanife. 


in this condition, the Dentist may 


very likely suggest “the helpful And any successful wolf will tell 


stimulation of Ipana and massage.” you that one of his greatest assets is 
his sparkling smile. Of course he 
will probably add that he also has 
.brains, charm, money, social posi- 


tion, but this should not be taken too 


If you are interested in becoming 
Allies with a chick or two, this 
about Ipana Tooth Paste and 
massage is a valuable piece of seriously. When he meets a chick 
information. the first thing he does is smile, 
Because Ipana is not only designed isn’t it? 
to clean teeth. Massaging a little 
extra on your gums every time you 
brush your teeth helps your gums 


to a healthier firmness. 





Product of Bristol-Myers 


Start today with 
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Even faces 
tender as his 





feel wonderful 
as his 





after a cool, 
cool Ingram 
shave... 

















ROTHER, try Ingram the shaving 
acs that coddles your skin 
while it wilts your whiskers! Helps 
condition your skin for shaving. soft 
ens the steeliest whiskers and acts 
like a cooling balm on burning razor 
scrapes. And that soothing coolness 


lingers after you've shaved! Get your 
self some Ingram Shaving Cream to- 
day — at the nearest drug store or at 
your Post Exchange 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


INGRAM SHAVING CREAM 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


mand and to determine 
which of those eligible 
are suited for greater 
responsibilities. — Eds. 


DE LUXE EQUIPMENT 
Sirs: 

We would like to submit the 
following list of equipment which 
we think all QM men should be 
issued: 

1 TYPEWRITER, suitably 
covered with red tape. 

1 BAG, field, OD, filled with 
734’s and 761's. 

3 BANDOLEERS, filled with 
erasers. 

1 CARTRIDGE BELT, with 
refill leads. 

1 PENCIL, with pen attach- 
ment for bayonet. 

A HANDFUL payroll check- 
ages to confuse enemy. 

1 BLOTTER, M-3, for mop- 
ping up. 

1 STAPLER, for securing ad- 
vanced positions. 

1 CALENDAR, for figuring 
rotation plan. 

1 PAD, for figuring point sys- 
tem. 

1 PERFORATOR, for filter- 
ing through lines. 

1 BASKET, waste, for dis- 
posal of enemy dead. 

1 BOTTLE, ink, suitable for 
camoufiaging. 

The above equipment is to be 
issued all Quartermaster men, in 
compliance with Marine Corps 
Letter No. 0001, dated 32 Feb- 
ruary, 1956. This equipment is 
not to be confused with equip- 
ment issued MARINES. 

Sgt. D. C. Hinkle 
and 2 others 
San Diego, Cal. 


@ Let’s not make an is- 
sue of it. — Eds. 


EYE TO THE FUTURE 
Sirs: 

Sound Off needs no Congres- 
sional Record speeches of an 
election-frightened Senator, so 
I'll be both brief and blunt. 

The discharge system is pri- 
marily for civilians that turned 
to service life because, first and 
foremost, there was a war on. 
We geared for war without waste 
of words or time. 

Now the war has been won 
and we, all of us, are the victors. 
(I’m not bragging individually 
— my record is humble.) I have 
no wish to by-pass any of our 
heroes, but I should like to see 
more in the “go-out” line — a 
little more evidence, besides 
weekly inspections, that we are 
the victors. 

I'd like a little more straight 
dope about “tomorrow” and 
fewer historical speeches about 
“yesterday.” 

My preference is for peace- 
time thinking, earning, and good 
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“No temperature, heart's all 
right, now what seems 
to be the matter?" 
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e From the shores of 
Iwo Jima comes this 
gripping on-the-spot 
story of the Marines’ 
greatest triumph 





94 superb photographs 
and a 15,000 word 
eyewitness report by 
Capt. Raymond Henri, 
U. 5. Marine Corps 


Don't miss this vivid first hand word- 
and-picture report of the most hard- 
fought battle for a vital milestone 
on the road to Japan. Large pages 
—7%" x 10%", that do full 
justice to the magnificent Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard photo- 
graphs. With a foreword by Navy 


Secretary James V. Forrestal. 
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50s 


Wherever Books are Sold 


In cloth, 
$1.75 


Distributed by 
THE World pusttsHinc COMPANY 
CLEVELAND and NEW YORK 
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You'll be agreeably 
surprised at the “feath- 
er-light” feel of the 
Kirsten pipe. Just 
“heft” one ... you'll 
find it has a certain 
rightness. lightness and 
balance found in no 
other pipe. The light- 
weight. thin-walled 
duralumin radiator 
condenses oils and tars 
... traps moisture .. 
cools each puff 
of smoke. 


ASK AT YOUR 
OR SHIP SERVICE STORE 


“RADIATOR” 


PIPE 


PATS. @ PATS. PEND. 





It’s Risky 


to Carry Cash 





YOU MAY LOSE IT or have it stolen, 
just when you need it most. Far 
safer to carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques, for if any of 
these cheques are lost or stolen, 
you get a prompt refund. And you 
can spend them wherever you can 
spend cash. 

Easy to buy, too, in denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
You sign your cheques when you 
buy them, and sign each one again 
as you spend them. No other iden- 
tification needed. The protection 
they give you only costs 75¢ per 
$100 (minimum 40¢). Sold at 
Banks, Railway Express Offices, 
and at many camps and bases. 


American 
Exyned 


\ TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

















STEN PIPE CO.. Seattle 1, Washington 





will. Yet these are not to be 
accomplished in Marine greens, 
Navy blue, or Army khaki. 
Rather in brown tweed and gray 


pin-stripe. 
PFC Don Rigsby 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


CASH CUSTOMER 
Sirs: 

I am starting a hobby of col- 
lecting shoulder patches of the 
armed forces in all its branches. 
I am interested in getting some of 
the Marine Corps. Is there some 
Marine who has some old patches 
he does not need any more? 

I also have a hobby of collect- 
ing foreign money. If there is a 
Marine who will help me on this, 
I will appreciate it very much. 
Would you care to give this a 
short mention in Sound Off in 
order to contact those Marines 
who might help me? 

Reading the Leatherneck al- 
ways has afforded me a great 
deal of pleasure, although I am 
physically unfit for any branch 
of the service. I must congratu- 
late you on a fine magazine. I 
enjoy it thoroughly. 

James Greer 
Box 346 
Campwood, Texas 
Real Co. 


CIRCUS ISSUE 
Sirs: 

Have just seen your Septem- 
ber 1 issue and it’s really out of 
this world. That cover on the 
circus is strictly 4.0. Why can’t 
we have full-color covers all the 
time? Fred Lasswell certainly 
did a wonderful job. Doesn’t he 
draw “‘Hashmark,”’ too? 

All those beautiful girls in a 
circus are something new to me, 
but for my money they’re okay 
— I sure would like to see that 
show. 

There has been some talk 
about the last picture. Some 
boys say it’s the rear end of an 
elephant; I say it isn’t. 

Corp. Jack Sayerville 
Pacific 


@® Thanks for the boost. 
Full color and two colors 
arealternated for change 
of pace. Yes, Lasswell 
also does ‘‘Hashmark.’’ 
The last picture was 
a rhinoceros. — Eds. 


WAKE-UP PUP 
Sirs: 

We have something in the way 
of alarm clocks that we think 
rather unique. 

Each morning at 0530 our mas- 
cot, “‘Little Ben,”’ walks around 
to each sack in our tent and 
wakes us up by licking our faces. 

Our mascot, which, as you’ve 
probably guessed, is a dog, as far 
as we know was formerly owned 
by Japs who have been evicted. 

PFC Tob T. Mixon 
and two others 
Pacific END 























“What a peculiar occent” , 
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A fact of life is that women like handsome hair. 
Capitalize on this fact. Start with 
Vitalis and the ‘“60-Second Workout.’ 


AKE 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your 

dry scalp. This routs loose dandruff, helps 
retard excessive falling hair, prevents dryness, 
makes your hair look more alive. 

Just 10 seconds to comb. Then look. Man, 
you're colossal! Your hair’s in place. And it’ll 
stay that way. Start with Vitalis and the famous 
‘**60-Second Workout”’ today. You can get Vitalis 


Product of Bristol-Myers at your Post Exchange. 


USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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“In view of the fact that the war's over and the men have 
been overseas 36 months, we are agreed to let down 
the bars and give them not one, but TWO beers” 
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“Nice work, men — you just shot down the 
Jap Peace emissary” 


we | 
UMOR 


Sgt. Fred Rhoads, a staff 
cartoonist, sketches some 
V-J capers in the Pacific 













































“ _.. and you said | should arrest anyone “No dependents, either, huh?” 
caught shooting when the war's over” 
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“The Japs surrendered today — do you think 
“These Japs go for souvenirs in a big way” it's safe to have a smoke?” 








Why be 
Irritated ? 


Light an Old Gold 


Apple “Honey” helps guard O.Gs. 
from Cigarette Dryness 
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Speaking of smash hits —have you discovered Old Golds? 
This famous blend of choice tobaccos boasts a touch of 






rare Latakia tobacco for extra flavor. Plus the special 
moisture-protecting agent we call Apple “Honey”, made 
from the juice of fresh apples. This helps hold in the 
natural moisture, helps prevent cigarette dryness. Get 


some Old Golds... and enjov yourself! 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS AND HOLD THEM 


LISTEN TO 


Fy FRANK SINATRA 


Wednesday Evenings CBS 


and 


MEET ME AT PARKY'S 


Sunday Evenings NBC 


























Feathering The 
BONITO 








a shell-torn wood on Saipan. It was nearly twilight, it was 

raining, and the men were tired. They also were jumpy, for 
they had just returned from a forward area, where they had been 
blasting and burning the Jap out of his hiding places. More than 
once they had faced the surprising and dangerous illogic of 
Nippon’s warriors in banzai attacks. 

As they put down their gear, a sudden jabber of Japanese 
voices arose, and through the gloom of the woods 15 squatty 
figures came racing, naked except for breech clouts. The startled 
Marines lunged for their rifles, and bolts clicked home. Muzzles 
swung up to bear on the scampering Jap figures. 

The shots were never fired. For, bellowing at the top of his 
voice, a United States naval officer came charging through the 
brush. 

“Don’t shoot!” he shouted. “For God’s sake, don’t shoot! 
You’ll kill my fishermen.” 

While the puzzled Marines watched, he ordered the little brown 
men back. They went slowly, under the steady vigil of the rifle- 
men, clutching something small and white in their midst. 

The white object was a rooster, and the explanation (once 
Navy Lieutenant George Taggart found breath to make it) was 
simple. He was the fishing officer of the Military Government on 
Saipan. From the bonito-infested waters around the island, he 
was to provide food for the Jap civilians, Korean laborers, and the 
Chamorro-Carolinian natives. 

To achieve this Herculean goal, he had 200 Jap helpers and no 
equipment. After heartbreaking labor over smashed hulks and 
salt-encrusted engines, he had put a part of the sunken native 
fishing fieet in service. But something vitally important was 
lacking. To cetch bonito, you must have the feathers from a white 
rooster. The regular fare of Saipan bonito is “‘vakuesa,”’ a small 
white-bellied fish. When you throw them over the side, the bonito 
come in great numbers, and it is a simple matter to catch them 
with white, feather-baited lures. 

But there was not a white rooster to be found on all of Saipan. 
Marine hunger had decimated the loyal poultry so cruelly that 
roosters of any color were rare. The whole fishing project, involv- 
ing food for thousands of people, was in the doldrums. It was on a 
last despairing search that Lieut. Taggart finally had sighted one, 
and, with his chattering fisherman, pursued it straight into the 
gunsights of the nervous Marine platoon. That was the reason for 
the banzai charge in the woods outside Garapan. 

The Marines listened to Lieut. Taggart’s story with interest, 
and wished him good fishing as he departed with his precious 
rooster. 

The next day the lieutenant’s small fleet caught 800 pounds of 
fish. Every day after that they went out, and although the winter 
runs of bonito are not heavy in those waters, they caught 103,745 
pounds of fish from September ’44 to April ’45. The hungry native 
population began to eat again, as the hardworking fishing officer 
got more boats in service. 

Now they are sending Lieut. Taggart some of the famous 
California tuna clippers to be manned by American crews re- 
cruited from the ranks of professional fishermen. They should 
make excellent hauls, and gladden the eye of the weary Navy 
man. The white rooster of Garapan is about worn out. 

LIEUT. HAROLD H. MARTIN 


A PLATOON of weary Marines was preparing to bivouac in 











































What sort of job 


does life insurance 


offer you? 


Siaske DAY you are going to return to civilian 
life. Possibly to your old job. Possibly to look around for a 
new one. Meantime, you may wish to explore job oppor 
tunities opportunities in the life insurance business. for 
example. 
A clear statement of the opportunities in life insurance 
—including a summary of the qualifications necessary for 
success — has been made by Paul F. Clark, President 
of the John Hancock. This statement has been reprinted 
in the form pictured here. If you would like to 
have a copy we will be glad to send you one. Just 


drop a note to our office and we will send it immediately 


LLL nancock 
LIFE INSURANCE OB, 


of Boston, Massacwuseris 






















GET MEMNEN 


Thrill your wife (or sweetheart), 
sir, with famous Mennen shaves 
that keep you presentable longer! 
Thrill yourself by reading Mennen’s 
3 full-length mystery novelettes 
— yours as a gift! This sensational 
offer made to reward present 


customers; to win new friends. 













ADDRESS—————" 
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MENNEN Offers You 


EXCITING, FULL-LENGTH 


MYSTERY 
NOVELETTES 





SHAVE CREAM — AND 


3 FULL-LENGTH MURDER NOVELETTES 
AS A GIFT! 


Mennen Shave Cream gives you 
fast, cool, slick shaves. Tough 
whiskers cut off close to the skin; 
your razor glides along on wings! 

Ask for Mennen Shave Cream— 
Brushless or Lather. Send carton 
—for 3 spine-tingling mystery 


novelettes! No money required. 


35B, P. O. Box 5? | 
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RETURN FROM FURLOUGH 


All day this coach (suburban coach, 
sans bowl) 

Has rattled, swayed and stopped. 
Troops’ dusty shoes 

Have made of seats — swung oppo- 
site for ease — 

A worthy rest for dirty dungarees; 

And tepees, of these seats swung 
back to back, 

Are quick “GI cans” for all their 
debris: 

“Dead soldiers,”” wrappers, butts, 
gum, magazines. 


The stench of fetid, re-breathed 
atmosphere 

Hangs heavy in the aisle. The plat- 
form's cold. 

The card and crap games, prevalent 
on s 

Laid over touching knees, inhibit 


sleep. 

Then, with the night, when tired- 
ness exhausts, 

And sleep at last has been induced, 
a lad 

Falls over you in going to the head. 


— MTSGT. ROLAND EDWARDS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CORSAIR’S SAGA 


I was spawned on myriad drawing 
boards, 
From the sweat of many a brow, 
I was destined to challenge our 
enemy’s hordes, 
And cause their strongest to bow. 


My gestation was long — like an 
elephant’s child, 
For my body was toughened and 
steeled, 
And my pinions were curved like the 
sea gull wild, 
To carry the power I wield. 


I was born in a plant staffed by 
nurses galore, 
(Mechanics with infinite skill). 
I was christened “The Corsair,” 
that fighter of yore. 
My mission in life was to kill! 
My childhood was spent being 
tested for war, 
With technicians in constant at- 
tendance, 
Who checked every flight to elimi- 
nate flaw, 
And polish my combat resplend- 
ence. 


Then my masters, the Navy, appren- 


Whose records were victory, and 
enemy rout 
And I swore that I’d serve them 
well. 


On Guadalcanal came my trial by 
fire, 
To prove my full manhood’s 
estate; 
So I tumbled the Jap into tropical 
mire, 
And forced his attacks to abate. 


Then I left the "Canal for points 
north and west, 
And I flew from our carriers’ 
decks; 
Where I teamed with the Hellcats 
and adding my best, 
We piled up the Japanese wrecks. 


On my northerly journey I covered 
Rabaul, 
Where I battled the Nip day and 
night, 
I splashed him with ease, made him 
look like a fool, 
And put that base out of the fight. 


Then calls came from England and 
Russia as well, 
For my fame was beginning to 
spread, 
They wanted my speed, and also the 
hell, 
That spewed from my guns flam- 
ing red. 


Gyngles 


Now I’m coursing the skys that the 
Japs called their own, 
With my Gyrenes riding the 
throttle, 
We've cut the Nip power to the 
bareness of bone, 
And stopped up what’s left in a 
bottle. 


So the time has come, when Tokyo’s 
zone, 

Is used as a site for your strips, 

And my ribald song echoed the 


moan 
That ebbs from the Emperor’s lips. 


My roaming will end, and I'll look 
to my rest, 
And a fading, like long-horned 
cattle; 
With pride in my heart, for I'll live 
in the breast, 
Of my pilots who flew me to battle. 


.— BRIG. GEN. F. O. ROGERS 


INFORMATION PLEASE! 


To me it is a mystery 
Why scientific surgery 
Removing an obnoxious growth 
Like tonsils, adenoids, or both, 
Declares with eruditic vision 
The need for such complete excision, 
Though ignorant of the ‘“‘raison 
d@’étre’’ 
Of tonsils, tumors, warts, et cetera. 
So, too, in curing social ills 
Man sharpens up his knife — and 
kills! 
Nor ever stops or even pauses 
To recognize the basic causes 
That underly all human strife. 
He simply sharpens up his knife. 
*Twould seem to me a bit more wise 
If man, instead, would analyze 
The ills that human-folk befall. 
Perhaps some thought might cure 
them all. 
Who knows? A little cerebration 
Might aid the health of every 
nation! 
—PFC A. B. GREENBERG 
Pacific 


BEEP-BEEP! 


A song for you, my little Jeep. 

What matter that the hill be steep, 
The road be curved, the ditchesdeep, 
You take them all in stride, my Jeep. 


The porpoise from the briny deep, 
The frolicsome errant baby sheep 
That strayed away from Miss Bo- 


Peep, 
Are much more dignified, my Jeep. 


With battle-cry of “‘down-up-reep!”” 
From rut to rut you gaily leap, 
And pile your victims in a heap 
Half-in and half-outside, my Jeep. 


From countless wrecks your riders 


creep, 
Their rendezvous with death you'll 
keep. 
A human life you hold too cheap — 
I should've stood in bed, my Jeep. 


— PFC A. B. GREENBERG 
Pacific 


MY TOPSIDE SACK 


Out of the sack, on to the deck, 
Wondering when I'll break my neck. 
Climb topside ’til I reach the top, 
Roll over once and then I stop. 


Repeat each day — each morn and 
night; 

Up before dark, down before light. 

I sleep topside; on double sacks 

Row upon row, like clothes on racks. 


Up each evening and down each 
morn. 
Go up downhearted, come down 
forlorn. 
Wondering if it will ever stop, 
Coming down to the deck, going up 
to the top. 


— PVT. ALEXANDER J. PARDI 
Cherry Point, N. C. 
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by Joel D. Thacker 


Historten, United States Marine Corps 


The Corps’ 170th year 


brought Japan’s defeat 


after toughest battles 
in Leatherneck history 
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N AUGUST 8, 1945, an atomic bomb was 

dropped on the Japanese city of Hiroshima, 

inning a week of dramatic developments 

which followed each other with world-shaking rapid- 

ity until President Truman announced the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Japs six days later. 

Thus came to an abrupt end a long and tragic 
cycle of history which began with Japan’s ruthless 
attack on the Chinese in 1937. 

The sweeping play of light and color and the 
40,006-foot mushroom of smoke against a backdrop 
of eternity served notice on the Japanese that their 
days of aggression had ended. The following day 
added assurance in double measure; Russia declared 
war on her traditional enemy and sent her mighty 
army across the Siberian border into Manchuria and 
the second atomic bomb fell on Japan, this time 
hitting Nagasaki, site of a major naval base and 
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eleventh largest city in the Japanese empire. 

The following day President Truman threatened 
the enemy with total destruction unless they sur- 
rendered and their offer came only a few hours later, 
qualified only with a plea that the Emperor be 
allowed to remhin on the throne with “his preroga- 
tives unimpaired.” 

The details of the surrender were worked out 
during the next four days through neutral i 
channels and the President of the United States 
made the announcement that probably will be ac- 
claimed as the most important in mankind’s history. 

November 10 marks the end of a most significant 
chapter in the 170-year story of the American V 
rines. The Marin«s who contribute4--~* individual 
up to the higk“rage, nave conquered a base which 
wrote a new/ t© us in our continuing forward 
began with tward final victory as it was vital 
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YEAR OF FULFILLMENT (continued) posts during the early days of World War II and the 
successful launching of America’s first land offensive 


of this global war at Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942. 
Peg : . a One year ago, the Marines of the First Division 
: . had just completed the successful conquest of the 
nm P . f southern Palau islands, which eliminated the final 
“he enemy outpost to the eastern approaches of the 
. ¢ wey ; Philippines, setting up these islands for an amphibi- 
* e : : ' ous assault on October 20, 1944. Included among the 
. elements of the Twenty-Fourth Army Corps which 
5 . : landed on the eastern coast of Leyte Island were the 
~y DAR “7 a ; Headquarters Battery, 5th and llth 155 mm 
Howitzer Battalions, and the air section of the Fifth 
at ? Amphibious Corps artillery. These Marine units had 
been assigned to the Twenty-Fourth Army Corps 
for the invasion of Yap on October 5, 1944, but were 
diverted to the Leyte operation when the Yap affair 

was called off. 

After carrying out such missions as general sup- 
= , . port for the Seventh Infantry Division, sea coast 
} «= d : defense of the Twenty-Fourth Corps beach area, and 
= Same ese Se _" a reinforcing the fire of the Eleventh Airborne Division 

Se a ane : a which was operating on the inland trails, these 
Another time the Japs felt the smashing blow of American aerial might. Smoke rises from pr units sehen “toe rapay ee ———— 
The Tacikaw ; : : “Re of the Iwenty-Fo orps on cember Ii, ’ 
cikawa aircraft engine factory neor Tokyo after a strike by carrier-based planes and two days later sailed from Leyte. Total casual- 
$ . ‘ ties were seven killed in action, two dead of wounds, 

2 oe a one missing and 34 wounded. 
The air section of the Fifth Corps Artillery 
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’ SS 3 operated 12 L-4H liaison planes from Dulag, San 
4 .Y oY Pablo, and Buri airfields, moving from one field to 
another as the ground action progressed. Five planes 
¢ were destroyed by enemy action, one plane was lost 
in an operational mishap, and seven personnel 
casualties were sustained. The work of these planes 
included conduct of fire missions, reconnaissance and 
search missions, aerial photographic and survey 
missions, and taxi missions, Practically all flights 
except taxi missions were flown over Japanese-held 
territory due to the fact that the heavy jungle 
growth and lack of suitable high ground prevented 

observation from the rear of the American lines. 
Air section personnel participated in the defense of 
Buri airfield on December 7 and 8, against enemy 
paratroops which had been dropped in the vicinity 
of the airfield during the night of December 6-7. 
During the morning of December 7, the air section 
planes took off under heavy enemy fire and were 
flown to the landing strip at Rizal where they were 
based temporarily. During the fighting in the 
vicinity of Buri airfield, the planes evacuated a 
number of wounded from the field and brought in 
substantial amounts of supplies and ammunition, 
landing and taking off under heavy enemy small 
arms fire. All the planes were hit at least once by 
enemy fire, and one pilot and one mechanic were 

wounded. 

In addition to the Marine Corps artillery and air 


Marines of famous 4th Regiment enroute to Japan are brietea on their landing at Yokosuka, section, Marine Corps liaison teams consisting of 
personnel from the air liaison section of the Marine 


the Jap novol base at the entrance to Tokyo Bay. Lt. Col. Fred D. Beans is the speaker 
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p white wakes as they leave the line In the distance a US cruiser stands offshore and looses broadsides 
smoke-shrouded beach of Iwo Jima into Suribachi, barely discernible in the haze and smoke of the shelling 











Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
were island stepping 
stones for Marines in 
the big push on Japan 


Corps Second and Third Joint Assault Signal Com- 
panies participated in the invasion and initial 
operations on Leyte Island. These Marine Corps 
teams had been borrowed by the Army to assist and 
supervise Army teams in directing carrier-based 
planes in support of the amphibious landing forces. 
They had performed the same missions in the Guam 
operation and the Army’s assault of Morotai, 
Halmahera islands. 

Later, American gains were extended to the island 
of Samar north of Leyte, and still later an amphibi- 
ous force pushed through the Sulu Sea north to 
Mindoro almost within artillery distance of Manila. 
This last landing and security of the northern 
Philippines was insured by the Navy in a great naval 
and air engagement with the Japanese fleet in and 
around Surigao Strait and the Pacific waters off the 
north coast of Luzon and the east coast of Leyte. 

The 169th anniversary of the birth of the American 
Marines found the war far advanced from that black 
day in 1941 when an unprepared America awoke to 
the stark reality that its Pacific Fleet had been 
crippled and its island possessions were under 
attack. The Allies were back in the Philippines and 
the Marianas and were hammering at the ramparts 
of Japan itself. Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
planes were sweeping the approaches to Japan in 
widespread neutralization raids from the Kuriles to 
the north to tiny Nauru Island near the equator. 

Unofficial tabulation showed that 6650 Japanese 
aircraft had been destroyed in the central and 
western Pacific Ocean areas during 1944 with ap- 
proximately 5450 credited to carrier aircraft and 
1200 to land-based planes. On March 20, 1945, 
General George C. Kenney, commanding the United 
States Far East Air Force, said that Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps operation in the Pacific had 
destroyed 10,000 Japanese planes. 

American planes, carrier-based aircraft, and Super- 
fortresses, as well as other planes based in China and 
on the islands of the western Pacific, were striking 
with force and precision at enemy targets of every 
description. Roaming the western ocean at will, three 
giant American task forces and numerous smaller 
ones were slowly emasculating the Japanese navy, 
air force, and merchant marine. From B-29 bases in 
China and the Marianas, Superforts were hitting 
Japanese war industries with increasing regularity. 


Despite the pre-invasion bombardment, the Japs made the going rugged for the incoming 




















waves of Marines at lwo. The men were forced to dig in quickly as they scrambled ashore 


During the early months of 1945, the war was 
carried to Japan’s front door. General Douglas 
MacArthur’s forces completed the conquest of Leyte 
and Mindoro, and stormed ashore on the island of 
Luzon, recapturing Manila and Bataan. After raising 
the American flag over Corregidor, the Philippine 
forces occupied a number of islands controlling San 
Bernardino Strait and the Verde Island Passage, 
thus opening the main sea lane through the central 
Philippines to Manila. 

While General MacArthur’s ground forces were 
mopping up the Philippines, Admiral Halsey’s 
mighty task force swept down into the South China 
Sea, and his aircraft stormed along the China coast 
blasting one port after another. On January 11, 
1945, his carrier aircraft struck at the Asiatic main- 
land for the first time during the war, smashing air- 
fields and shipping from Camranh Bay to Saigon, 
chief city of French-Indo China. Canton, Swatow 
and Hong Kong were hit as our naval air forces 
ripped and tore at Japan’s sea communications. 

Included in this mighty task force were the first 
Marine Corps air units assigned to carrier duty 
during World War II. These Marine Corps squad- 
rons, equipped with the deadly F4U Corsair fighter- 
bombers, accounted for 10 planes destroyed on the 
ground and 24 others damaged, and two cargo ships 
damaged and one sunk. In addition, hangars and 
other installations were bombed and strafed at three 





Every weapon in the Marine arsenal was called into use during the fighting over ridges and 
into the caves of the volcanic isle. Note flame thrower operator crouched in the foreground 





airfields near Saigon. This was the sixth carrier mis- 
sion for the Marine Corps air units; the others 
included three strikes on Formosa and two fighter 
sweeps over Luzon. 

On February 15, 1945, the Navy slammed the 
Pearl Harbor attack back into the “honorable 
Japanese teeth” when more than 1000 carrier planes 
spent many hours blasting Tokyo and vicinity in the 
greatest sea-borne air attack in history. A few days 
later, on February 19, 1945, the Fourth and Fifth 
Marine Divisions, supported by Fifth Fleet warships 
and planes, went ashore on Iwo Jima Island in the 
Volcano group establishing an air base within 750 
miles of Tokyo. 

The conquest of Iwo Jima’s eight square miles of 
rugged terrain saw bitter fighting; and casualties 
were heavy. Initial opposition was comparatively 
light, except for some mortar and artillery fire at 
landing craft, but resistance rapidly developed in 
intensity when the Marines advanced across the 
island. 


E 28th Marine Regiment then wheeled to 
the left and initiated an assault on Suribachi, 
while the remainder of the Marine forces turned to 
the north, pivoting on the Fourth Division’s right 
flank. On September 21, the Third Division landed 
and moved into the line between the Fourth and 
Fifth, and the next day a coordinated assault was 
launched against the heavily fortified positions be- 
tween Airfields No. 1 and No. 2. By 1800 hours, more 
than 1200 Japanese dead had been counted, but the 
viciousness of the defense was indicated by the fact 
that Marine losses were estimated as 644 killed, 
560 missing and 4168 wounded. 

The south end of Airfield No. 2 was occupied on 
February 23 as the three divisions inched into the 
main enemy defenses. To the south the 28th Marines 
crushed organized enemy resistance on Mount 
Suribachi and at 1035, planted the American flag 
atop the volcano. 

By the end of February, the Third Division, in a 
concentrated assault on a narrow front, had plunged 
through the center of the enemy defenses, captured 
Motoyama village and pushed their lines to the edge 
of Airfield No. 3. The Fourth and Fifth Divisions, 
on the right and left of the Third, also advanced 
their lines several hundred yards, against continued 
enemy resistance. 

During the first week in March, the Marines drove 
ahead through to the northeastern corner of Iwo, 
splitting the remaining enemy forces. On March 
10, the Third and Fourth Divisions drove forward 
to the eastern beaches, splitting the Japanese force 
into three small pockets. The main part of the enemy 
force was driven into a one-half-mile-square area at 
Kitano Point, northern-most tip of the island. 
Organized resistance ended on bloody Iwo Jima at 
1800, March 16, when the Third and Fifth Divisions 
ripped through this pocket to reach Kitano Point. 

In a statement which showed plainly his pride in 
the victory and the men who won it, Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz said: 

“‘The United States Marines, by their individual 
and collective courage, have conquered a base which 
is aS necessary to us in our continuing forward 
movement toward final victory as it was vital 
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YEAR OF FULFILLMENT (continued) 


A long, bitter fight ended when Fourth 
Marines spearheaded Tokyo Bay landings 


to the enemy in staving off ultimate defeat. 

“With certain knowledge of the cost of an objec- 
tive which had to be taken, the Fleet Marine Force, 
supported by the ships of the Pacific Fleet and by 
Army and Navy aircraft, fought the battle and won. 

“By their victory, the Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Marine Divisions and other units of the Fifth 
Amphibious Corps have made an accounting to their 
country which only history will be able to value fully. 

“‘Among the Americans who served on Iwo Island 
uncommon valor was a common virtue.” 

After attacks on Formosa, carrier plane attacks 
on Japan itself, and the invasion of Iwo Jima failed 
to lure the remainder of the Japanese fleet from its 
hiding place, the United States Navy went in after 
it. Beginning on March 19, 1945, American carrier 
aircraft roared over the Japanese home islands 
spreading death and destruction. More than 475 
enemy planes were destroyed and hundreds damaged. 

The carrier plahes wrecked installations over a 
wide area, including the great Inland Sea naval base 
of Kure; hangars, shops, arsenals, and oil storage 
facilities went up in flames and explosions. On the 
second day of the attack, the American aircraft 
located their main objective—the Japanese Imperial 
fleet. Streaking in over Kyushu and Shikoku islands 
from their carriers immediately to the south, Navy 
and Marine Corps planes caught the enemy fleet in 
what is called the Inland Sea. Our fliers dealt the 
Jap armada a crippling blow. Included among the 
warships damaged were one battleship, two or three 
aircraft carriers, two light aircraft carriers or escort 
carriers, two escort carriers, one heavy cruiser, one 
light cruiser, four destroyers, one submarine and one 
destroyer escort. 

During the last nine days of March, the Fifth 
Fleet, together with powerful units of the British 
navy, blasted the 700-mile-long Ryukyu islands 
chain from end to end, concentrating on airfields, 
shipping, and harbor installations. In the closing 
days of March this pulverizing attack by naval guns 
and aircraft was concentrated on Okinawa, largest 
island of the Ryukyus, and on April 1, 1945, the 
Tenth American Army began landing on this island. 
At long last the citadels of the Nipponese homeland 
were “‘under the guns.” 
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The invasion of the Ryukyu islands brought to a 
close the gigantic “‘ocean phase”’ of the war in the 
Pacific. Since the beginning of this long “‘ocean road” 
which began at Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942, 
two Allied spearheads had driven up through the 
Solomons and New Guinea and across the central 
Pacific, rolling the Japanese back more than 3000 
miles. 

On Okinawa, the Third Amphibious Corps, under 
the command of Marine Major General Roy S. 
Geiger (now Lieutenant General Geiger command- 
ing FMF Pacific) cut across the narrow island and 
wheeled to the northward driving toward Cape Hedo. 
The Army’s Twenty-Fourth Corps, under the com- 
mand of Major General John R. Hodge, reinforced 
by the Seventy-Seventh Infantry Division, swung 
to the right toward the island’s main city, Naha, 
the important airfield on the Oruku Peninsula, and 
the great inland fortress, Shuri. Within the first five 
days of the campaign, the Marines had overrun 
Katchin Peninsula, and the Army troops to the 
south had secured Nagagusuku. By the end of the 
first week, the First and Sixth Marine Divisions were 
moving northward against light opposition at a pace 
limited only by the necessity for keeping supply and 
communication lines intact. 

By this time it was clear that the main enemy 
resistance to be met was in the rugged terrain in the 
south. The troops of General Hodge’s Twenty-Fourth 
Corps were slowing down in the face of constantly 
increasing enemy resistance from a deadly system of 
interlocking and mutually supporting strongpoints. 
By April 10, the entire Motobu Peninsula was under 
attack and the Sixth Marine Division, under the 
command of Major General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
had seized the small naval base of Unten. 

The First Marine Division, under the command of 
Major General Pedro del Valle, was sweeping north- 
ward past the base of Motobu Peninsula against 
negligible opposition. Within three weeks of the 
initial landing, the Sixth Marine Division had vir- 
tually completed occupation of Motobu Peninsula 
except for an enemy pocket of resistance in the 
rugged terrain south of the Manna River. This 
pocket was eliminated on April 17, the entire north- 
ern sector of Okinawa was secured and the two 
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The breath of Marine flame throwers turns one of the mighty defenses in front of Suribachi 
into a scorching inferno. Hitting the deck are Pvt. Richard Klatt and PFC Wilfred Voegeli 


PFC Harry Kizirian monages to sport a grin 
after 12 continuous days of fighting on Okinawa 


Marine Divisions were engaged in a period of patrol- 
ling and mopping up in the area. 

On April 19, the Twenty-Fourth Corps initiated a 
coordinated assault against the Japanese positions in 
southern Okinawa, backed by a powerful concentra- 
tion of Army and Marine Corps artillery, naval 
gunfire and scores of Marine Corps and Navy air- 
craft. Warships of the Pacific Fleet continued to pour 
thousands of shells into the southern sector while 
carrier aircraft and planes of the 2nd Marine Aircraft 
Wing pounded the strong fortifications protecting 
Naha and Shuri. By April 26 the towns of Machinato 
and Kajuzu, and an important enemy strongpoint 
on Hill 178, had been captured, and the following 
day our forces penetrated the enemy first line of 
defense. 

By the end of April, the First Marine Division 
was in the process of moving toward the southern 
front where the Army troops were suffering heavy 
casualties and making slow progress against the main 
enemy force entrenched in a strong defense line 
across the southern part of the island. The First 
Marine Division passed to control by the Twenty- 
Fourth Corps at 0600, April 30, and on May 1 moved 
into the line on the right or western flank, relieving 
the Twenty-Seventh Army Division. At 0600, May 
7, the First Marine Division reverted to the Third 
Amphibious Corps, and at the same time the Sixth 
Marine Division moved up preparatory to taking 
position on the right of the First Division during the 
afternoon of the next day. 

With the added weight of the two Marine divisions 
it was possible to increase the pressure against the 
enemy, well-entrenched along the so-called Naha- 
Shuri-Yonabaru line. On May 12 a coordinated 
assault was launched with four divisions abreast, 
First and Sixth Marine Divisions and the Seventy- 
Seventh and Ninety-Sixth Infantry Divisions, right 
to left. 

During the next few days the First Division 
operations in the vicinity of Dakeshi ridge increased 
the threat to the left flank of the Shuri position. 
Meanwhile, the Sixth Division bridged the Asa 
River Estuary in the face of intense enemy resist- 
ance, and drove into the city of Naha. 

By June 1, the First Marine Division had captured 
Shuri Castle, outflanked Japanese positions in the 
central sector, and was pinching out the entire Shuri 


position. On June 3, the Seventh Army Division OB, 


the left flank slashed across the Chinen Peninsr 




















and the next day the 4th Marines of the Sixth Divi- 
sion executed an amphibious landing on Oroku 
Peninsula. 
During the next week the Sixth Division com- 
pleted the capture of Naha Airfield and mopped up 
enemy forces which had been trapped by the landing 
on Oroku Peninsula, while the First Division crossed 
the Kochinda-Mura hills and advanced to within a 
few hundred yards of the coast, north of the town of 
Itoman. 
On June 8, units of the First Division reached the 
coast, trapping the enemy forces which were being 
driven down from Naha by elements of the Sixth 
Division. 
On June 11, the Tenth Army troops began the 
final assault against the Japanese forces on the 
Yaeju-Dake escarpment, a natural fortress which 
stretched across the southern part of the island. The 
First Division advanced through Itoman, then 
wheeled toward Kunishi Ridge, a strongly-held 
enemy position near the coast. The capture of this 
commanding height was completed on June 13, but 
the First Division troops were subjected to deter- 
mined enemy counterattacks during the next few 
days. 
The 8th Marines (reinforced) of the Second Divi- 
sion, moved into the western sector the night of 
June 17-18 and joined the 22nd Marines (Sixth ~ i ¥S's toe 
Division) in a drive down the western coast to the , 5 . é ~ aah Ie 
Po 
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Nagusuku-Makabe highway. This advance, together ‘ =i ; , ¥A , - Ae , >gay * : bs 
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with the capture of the strategic ridge near Kuwanga = 4, ‘J 
town by other units of the Sixth Division and the ‘ as . — a 
Sixth Division Marines take no chances and use a phosphorous grenade to make certain no Jap 


seizure of Hill 79 by the First Marine Division — . . Rg > , 
pushing toward a junction with the Seventh Infantry hides in the coral behind jagged boulders. This action took place on Senega Shima, off Okinawa 


Division — cracked the last organized enemy de- 
fense line on Okinawa and cut the Japanese force 
into small pockets. At 1300, June 21, 1945, Gen. 
Geiger who succeeded to command of all ground 
forces on Okinawa after the death of Lieutenant 
General Simon B. Buckner, Jr., on June 18, an- 
nounced that organized enemy resistance on the 
island had ceased. 

The successful conquest of Okinawa brought the 
war in the central Pacific area to the threshold of 
Japan; bombing attacks upon her home islands were 
increased in number and intensity, and a tighter 
submarine, surface and air blockade — which was 
already threatening her vital sea links to the Asiatic 
mainland — was put into effect. 


EGINNING on July 10, the ships and planes 

of Admiral Halsey’s fleet opened a 10-day 
assault on Japan’s home islands by unleashing hun- 
dreds of tons of bombs on the Tokyo area. Thi. great 
aerial attack was followed on July 14 by the war’s 
most daring action, when warships of the Pacific 
Fleet and the British navy steamed boldly to within 
a few thousand yards of Japan’s coast and bom- 
barded the mainland for the first time in the war. 
On July 15, the Third Fleet dumped 1000 tons of 
shells on Muroran, important industrial port on 
Hokkaido Island. 

Two days later a task force from the Third Fleet, 
led by the mighty Jowa, moved in close to shore to 
shell the industrial city of Hatachi, 80 miles from 
Tokyo. 

At the same time, nearly 500 Army B-29’s 
blasted Hiratsuka, Kuwana and Oita, aircraft, 
ordnance and armament centers in the Tokyo area. 
On August 2, 820 Superfortresses from the Marianas 
dropped 6600 tons of incendiary bombs and two-ton 
blockbusters on four forewarned Japanese cities and 
a petroleum center, in the greatest individual aerial 
blow in history. 

In a rising crescendo of doom, American war 
power was serving notice that the Allied surrender 
ultimatum meant what it said — quit or be de- 
stroyed. Thus the war which the Japanese in a 
moment of miscalculated treachery unloosed in the 
Pacific nearly four years before had come home to 
roost with a vengeance. 

The occupation of Japan itself was a spectacular 
demonstration of American land, sea and air might. 
In it, the famous Fourth Marines played a stellar 
role. The regiment that had faced the Jap so dis- 
astrously on Corregidor made a beachhead for the last 
time in World War II, landing at the huge Yokosuka 
naval base on Tokyo Bay. It was augmented by 1800 
seagoing Marines and 400 Royal British Marines. 

The Fourth has long symbolized a Leatherneck 
desire for revenge against Nippon. The original 
regiment was replaced during the war with men from 
Raider battalions who had fought in the first 
American offensive at Guadalcanal. In a small ' 


measure their investment of Yokosuka avenged P g ; 
buddies who had fallen in the ‘“‘Death March of These Japanese soldiers and sailors, and Okinawan home guardsmen, part of prisoner bag taken 
during final fight on Okinawa, wear only conventional “G-strings”- common to the Jap military 
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“... and everybody yelled almost 
at once: ‘The Ginza! The Ginza!’ " 
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OKVO5 GINZA 





by Sgts. Duane Decker and 
Joseph Purcell 


Leatherneck Staff Correspondents 


W: BUMPED into a Seabee who had a jeep 





and that’s how it all began. This was the day 
after we'd landed with the first wave of the 
4th Marines, at Yokosuka — D plus 1 as it used to 
be called, way back when. 
“It’s pretty dead around here,” the Seabee said. 
“There's nothing to write about.” 
That was no lic. For a couple hours after the 
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landings, things really hummed. A Jap admiral 
sulkily surrendered the Yokosuka naval base to 
Marine Brigadier General William T. Clement, CO 
of the 4th. 

A couple of miles farther north, the air station 
fell like a plum to the 4th’s first battalior In prac- 
tically no time the Marines finished what they came 
to Japan to do. It was all over too fast. It was a 
little discouraging. 

Since then — well, as the Seabee said, things were 
very dead indeed. 

““How about a quick look at Yokohama?” we said 
to the Seabee, looking enviously at his jeep. 


“Good dope!” he said. We took off. 

With us were Sergeants Don Petit of Burlington, 
Vt., Bernie Milligan of Los Angeles, both combat 
correspondents; Staff Sergeant John Birch of Water- 
bury, Conn., our Leatherneck photographer; and 
the Seabee driver, John Hunter of Nitro, W. Va. 

The wonderful Seabee with the wonderful jeep 
was a slow talking, dreamy sort of a gent. 

It was drizzling then and after a while it poured. 
Then it went back to a drizzle. There wasn’t any 
top on the jeep. We followed the bumpy winding 
road that led from Yokosuka to Yokohama. We 
went through the rubble of what had been small 
suburban settlements, Susaki, Nagahama and Sugita, 
burned out mostly — rather than blasted out — by 
incendiaries. 

The gooks were all shabbily dressed, terribly thin 
and dirty-looking. Occasionally you'd ‘see them 
standing at the side of the road, defecating in public. 
No one paid any attention when they did. Appar- 
ently the Nip Emily Post had given it the social 
okay. 

You came to the conclusion, after a dozen miles 
or so, that if these citizens of Honshu actually did 
look down on the Okinawans, they were simply 
kidding themselves. 

After going through a series of tunnels, each about 
40 or 50 yards long, we hit the city limits of Yoko- 
hama and here was real devastation. The pattern 
was similar to Manila but the job was more work- 
manlike. Block after block had been burned out or 
blasted out completely. 

Here and there were blocks where buildings re- 
mained almost intact, but they were few and far 
between. Street cars and buses lay pushed to one 
side of the road, charred and rusted ghosts of what 
had been a big-city transportation system. The Army 
was all over Yokohama in patrols and the Nips, by 
this time, already were so used to seeing Americans 
about that they seldom stared at you. Nip women 
who glanced your way, turned their heads quickly 
when you returned the stare. 

We pulled up in front of what must have been a 
third or fourth-rate hotel. It’s name was lettered in 
Japanese and then below it, in English, it said, 
“Bund Hotel.” Civilian correspondents walked in 
and out the door. That was for us. 

We walked inside the lobby and found that dinner 
was being served. We sat down at a table and found 
a plate of grapes looking at us, as well as rye bread 
and butter. We started to eat the grapes. They were 
very small and one bite convinced you that they 
were sour, had seeds and that the skin was too tough 
to chew. On the second one, we squeezed the inside 
from the skin and swallowed it like you do a Concord 
grape. That was it. It tasted sweet then. 


A JAPANESE waitress, a youngish, fairly 
good-looking woman, came up behind us and 
deposited a large plate in front of us. On the large 
plate was a very small piece of fried fish. It was about 
three or four bites. It was strong and not very good. 

She picked up the fish plates and presently 
returned with a small plate about the size of a large 
saucer. On this was what must be called stew — it 
consisted of a few small chunks of meat, slices of 
onion and juice. We finished it and then she brought 
small cups of tea, so weak it was hard to decide 
whether you were drinking tea or plain hot water. 
That was the meal. We got up. 

Outside, the Seabee said, ‘‘ Now what?” 

We thought a minute. “‘Tokyo’s only supposed 
to be 15 or 20 miles.” 

“You want to go there today? It’s pretty early.” 

We shrugged. “It’s your jeep — ” 

**Let’s go.” 

We took off. We didn’t know how to get on the 
road to Tokyo and we made quite a few false starts, 
always winding up back in the middle of Yokohama. 
Finally three Nips in a 1940 Ford coupe started to 
pass us and as they drew alongside we shouted, 
pointing straight ahead: 

“Tokyo?” 

In very good English, the driver called back: 

“Yes. If you wish to go there, follow us. We are 
headed that way.” 

By this time we had bumped into enough English- 
speaking Nips to take them in stride. And when they 
spoke English, they spoke it well. With your eyes 
shut, you couldn’t tell them from Harvard men. 

He took us on one terrible ride. After going through 
a maze of alleys and tunnels, we broke clear — still 
tailing our Nip guides — on what must be the most 
beat-up stretch of road in the entire Jap home island 
chain. 

It lasted for two or three miles and we maneuvered 
most of it in second gear. Hunter, at the wheel, spzat 
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most of his time looking back to make sure the four 
of us were still hanging on there. We were, grimly. 
Finally, the battered stretch ended abruptly and 


turned into a fairly smooth, black-top highway, ~ 


two-cars wide. A few miles farther and our guides 
slowed down. We did, too. 

“‘We turn off here,” the Nip shouted. “You go 
straight through Kawasaki, stay on this road and 
soon you'll arrive in Tokyo.” 

His grammar was perfect. We decided to watch 
ours. 

He gave us a snappy salute. We nodded and then 
we were strictly on our own. 

“I don’t see many of our troops any more,’ 
said in the strained tone of a man who has looked in a 
mirror and discovered that he has two heads. 

“Me,” said Milligan, “I don’t see any.”’ 

“Maybe,” said Petit, hopefully, ‘they are all 
probably inside Yokohama or inside Tokyo.” 

That sounded very logical. After all there weren’t 
many troops ashore yet. They would have to spread 
them wafer-thin. 

We jolted along through Kawasaki. This had been 
an industrial town but it looked like a scrap-metal- 
drive-center right now. There was practically nothing 
left upright but the local dogs. And out of the vast 
rubble had sprung one of the strangest towns this 
side of Tobacco Road. 

These Nips had gathered together scraps of 
burned and rusted corrugated tin and had erected 
little shanties. It was a whole city of rusted tin 
shanties as far as you could see. Occasionally you'd 
spot a Nip stepping out of his shanty, stark naked, to 
wash his face or defecate or simply stare around to 
get the scoop. To say that the citizens of Kawasaki 
were living like pigs would not be a true statement 
of the fact, for pigs look notoriously well fed. 

We got through Kawasaki, finally, and came to a 
long bridge. At the far end of it there was a road- 
block, with just enough space at one side for a jeep 
to squeeze through. There were two 
Superior Jap Army privates waiting 
there. They were in the familiar Nip 
olive uniform. 

“Tokyo?” Birch called, and he pointed 
ahead. 

The sentries bowed, saluted and then 
began shaking their heads in bewilder- 
ment at us and at themselves. They 
spoke rapidly in Japanese. We spoke 
rapidly in English. For a few minutes 
the confusion was so thick you could 
have cut it with a meat cleaver. 

Finally, the brighter of the two sen- 
tries raced across the bridge to a little 
two-by-four shack which served as a 
guardhouse. He came back with an in- 
terpreter. 

“* Are we on the road to Tokyo?”’ Mil- 
ligan asked the interpreter. 

‘*Correct,’’ the interpreter said. 
Straight ahead. You cannot miss it.”’ 

“Will you hit the Ginza?’’ Petit 
wanted to know. 

The interpreter nodded. 

“Will anyone stop us along the line 
or can we go to downtown Tokyo without trouble?” 

“No one will stop you,”’ the interpreter said. He 
smiled and, considerably cheered up, we were off 
again. 

Now, according to the interpreter at the bridge, 
we were definitely in the outskirts of Tokyo. It was 
like coming into any big American city — New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston — a gradual process 
of running into heavier and heavier traffic, more and 
larger buildings. 

But as we moved closer to the heart of Tokyo, the 
devastation grew less and less. Because we were 
moving away from the industrial sectors, closer to 
the business districts — and the Imperial Palace. 

One noticeable and significant change occurred in 
the people we saw — they began to stare at us in 
frank amazement. And, quickly, amazement turned 
to sullenness. It was not a pleasant feeling for by this 
time we were in the middle of a teeming metropolis. 
Japanese civilians and soldiers, most of the latter 
armed, were driving, walking and bicycling, sitting 
and standing and gawking through open windows. 

“I still don’t see any of our troops.”’ Petit said. 

“*I don’t see anything but Nips,”’ said Milligan. 

“I haven’t seen an American since we left Yoko- 
hama,”’ Birch said. 

But now, the downtown business district was 
unfolding like a bud before us. Our curiosity was 
slightly stronger than a leery feeling that was build- 
ing up in all of us. Each of us could feel it growing in 
himself and see it showing in every one else's eyes. 
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We went past what we knew must be the Tokyo 
railroad station — it was too big to be anything else. 
Railroad tracks streamed out of it on all sides like a 
mass of sprawling confetti on New Year’s eve. 

The Nips were getting thicker, the buildings were 
getting larger — eight and ten stories now — and 
the road was carrying us along a moat. On both sides 
of the road were small, fat willow trees and in the 
middle of the road were islands of them. Suddenly, 
far off to the right and past a park, we saw a big, 
white building. It was four or five stories high and 
flat on the top. We could see something that looked 
like spires sprouting into the sky 

“It sure looks like Hirohito’s home grounds to 
me,” Milligan said. 

“*It is — it’s the Imperial Palace,” Petit said. 

Hunter started to slow down. We were going so 
slowly now that the jeep began to buck. And sud- 
dently we became aware of Nips along the sidewalk 
and in the cars that passed, giving us the benefit of 
stares so sullen that they must have been practising 
them since the Russo-Jap war. 

“Keep moving faster,”” we yelled to Hunter. 
“This is the wrong place to stop.” 


HUNTER. it should be explained, is the kind 
of a driver who should never be given the 
key to an ignition lock. He was the greatest threat to 
the safety’of Honshu since the atomic bomb. 

When he wasn’t driving on the right side of the 
road (the wrong side, in Japan) he was gawking at 
the natives and making us very nervous indeed. His 
left foot was out of the jeep, sprawled along the 
mudguard — suavelike. 

But at this point, he stepped on the gas — hard. 
We spurted. He almost ran down a bicyclist in shorts 
and we left that guy behind, but fast. 

We made a couple of sharp turns and very soon 
we were in what definitely must have been the heart 
of the business district. We figured that a business 


The natives turned on the chill when the 
five marines travelled into Tokyo 








district simply has to look the same whether it’s 
Tokyo or Terre Haute. 

The buildings were all of about the same height — 
eight and ten stories — conservative, impressive and 
efficient. The most imposing one had a high dome. 
What it was we didn’t know but it had us snowed. 

We pushed on and shortly we found ourselves 
muddling through a section full of movie houses, Nip 
grog shops, restaurants, electric signs — everything 
but a flea circus. It looked like the poor man’s 
Broadway and everybody yelled, almost at once: 

“The Ginza! The Ginza!” 

We stared and stared until finally, with the jeep 
almost at a crawl, Birch said: 

‘Listen, we’ve been riding around Tokyo an hour 
and a half already — it was just twelve o’clock, 
noon, when we came in. And, incidentally, has it 
occurred to anybody else that we still haven’t seen a 
sign of an American since we left Yokohama?” 

“*We’ll head back,” Hunter said, “if anybody can 
tell me how we do it.”’ 

Well, four people simultaneously pointed in four 
different directions and said, ‘That way.”’ It was 
discouraging. Finally we decided to head back to the 
only place we knew the direction of — the Imperial 
Palace. Once we hit that road by the moat we knew 
we could straighten ourselves out. Then, at least, 
we'd know we were headed in the right direction. 

For about 15 minutes we gave a good imitation of 
six dogs chasing their tails. But after a while we hit 
the moat. Which was a relief. There is something 
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about a couple hours ride through an unending sea 
of sullen Nip faces which gets on your nerves after a 
while. You know how it is. 

We followed the moat back and this road gradually 
brought the good old Tokyo railroad into sight. We 
were very happy to see it. We knew where we were, 
then. In another little while we came to the bridge 
on the very outskirts where we'd talked to the Jap 
interpreter. We stopped at the road block and 
shouted toward the guard house. The interpreter 
came out of it and headed toward us. 

Milligas: and Birch suddenly hopped out of the 
jeep and headed across the road. Birch was carrying 
a large square hunk of cardboard. It seemed to have 
some lettering on it. That puzzled us but by this 
time the interpreter had buttonholed us. 

“Did you find your way all right?” he asked, 
cheerfully. 

“*We got in okey, but look, Joe — just where are 
the American troops in Tokyo?” 

He looked blank. ‘“‘ American troops? There are no 
American troops in Tokyo. There are none beyond 
Yokohama.” 

“*Well, what Americans are in Tokyo?” 

He grinned. 

**Now that you are leaving, I am afraid there are 
none.” 

““You mean nobody came through here ahead of us 
— no Americans at all?” 

He shrugged. “‘If they did, I did not see them. 
Certainly if they did it must have been in closed 
sedans or on the elevated railway. You are the first 
to come through openly. This is the first American 
jeep I have ever seen. And —”’ he smiled politely, 
“‘you are the first American Marines I have ever 
seen.” 

“But why didn’t you tell us that when we came 
through?” 

His polite smile showed up again. ‘‘ You merely 
asked me how to get to Tokyo. So, I merely told you 
how. My duties are merely to answer 
questions.” 

“Thanks,” said Petit, pausing to 
gulp, “‘thanks a lot, Joe.” 

“‘Hunter,” he yelled, “get going for 
Yokohama — but fast.” 

Hunter had already shifted into sec- 
ond. Suddenly a yell from behind stopped 
us. 

It was Milligan and Birch, running 
like hell. Behind them, on a wooden 
post, was the hunk of cardboard with 
the lettering on it. It was tacked up 
there. We couldn’t make out what it 
said. 

They jumped aboard and Hunter 
stepped on the gas. . 

“‘What’s the scoop on the sign you 
tacked up?” 

Milligan and Birch looked at each 
other, contentedly. 

“Just a calling card we left,”’ Milligan 
said. 

Just then, Hunter hit a series of bumps 
which almost shook all of us off. He was 
speeding so fast over rutty roads, every- 
one kept quiet, his eyes glued to the road. 

. . When we finally got back to Yokohama, back 
to the pleasant sight of roaming American troops, 
we headed for the Bund Hotel. Inside the lobby, the 
first person we bumped into was a civilian cor- 
respondent we knew. His face was hung in the 
shroud of a long, glum look. 

**I guess I should have stood in Guam,” he said, 
morosely. ‘‘This is a dead show. Tokyo is still off 
bounds. And the way things look it will be off bounds 
quite a while.” 

**How come?” 

“*Didn’t you hear? MacArthur got a message from 
the Imperial Government not to send troops into 
Tokyo yet — it’s still full of armed Jap soldiers who 
aren’t fully controlled yet. The Japanese govern- 
ment refuses to accept responsibility for what may 
happen.” 

“That,” said Milligan, “is highly interesting.” 

“When MacArthur goes in,” the correspondent 
said, “‘it looks as though he’ll get no welcome to the 
city.” 

“Oh yes he will,” said Milligan. He and Birch 
exchanged pleased looks. 

“‘What are you guys grinning about?”’ we said. 

“Well,” Milligan explained, “ ..ou remember that 
sign we tacked up at the Tokyo city limits?” 

ee Yes. ” 

“It’s the welcome for MacArthur. It reads: ‘The 
US Marines Welcome General MacArthur to 
Tokyo.’ ”’ ; END 
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After 45 months — the 
span of World War Ii — 
Old Glory again flies 
over the island where 


Marines made history 
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erected 
colors after the Japanese had surrendered. Three 
and nine months — the entire span of World 
II — are between Wake’s two flagpoles. 
Today a naval air station is under construction 
there. It will be a stopover for peacetime fligh.s into 
the western Pacific; and, if the time does come again, 
a stout defense against a recurrence of Japanese 
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The flag-raising ceremony, which once again made 
‘ake American territory, was over in less than two 
minutes. In Corps it’ll be remembered forever. 
1343, Marine Brigadier General Lawson H. M. 
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A battered whaleboat carries the Japanese surrender delegation, led by dour Admiral 
vy. Whaleboat was garrison’s “navy” 


Shigematsu Sakaibara, to the US destroyer escort 


mander. ‘‘ Because this is Wake Island. Not just ¢ 
island. It was here the Marines showed us how.” 

The general moved slowly toward the Jap nav.. 
ranks on the opposite side of the flagpole. Standing 
before Rear Admiral Shigematsu Sakaibara, through 
an interpreter he said: 

“The Japanese fought bravely. Now the war is 
over, and there'll be peace between us.” 

**We are very proud for the general to take over,” 
answered Admiral Sakaibara. ‘‘Thank you for your 
kind treatment of myself and my men.” 

The general saluted. 

The surrender had been signed earlier the same 
day on the boat deck of the Levy, a destroyer escort 
and flagship of the three-ship convoy, which had 
taken the Marines to Wake. At 0745, a Japanese 
whaleboat, carrying a white flag, put-putted out of 
the mist which shrouded Wake and moved alongside 
the DE. Admiral Sakaibara was first aboard. After 
saluting the ensign and the deck officer he removed 
a white glove and shook hands with Lieutenant Com- 
mander William G. Clarenbach of Richmond, Cal., 
captain of the ship. Close on the admiral’s heels came 
three aides followed by Army Colonel Shigeharu 
Chikama and his aide, Massao Yoshimizu. 

The naval officers were dressed in green with khaki 
shirts and blue ties. They wore Sam Browne belts and 
black puttees. A green visor cap with a yellow anchor 
insignia topped their uniforms. Army officers wore 
olive drab, khaki gloves, white, open-neck shirts, and 
brown puttees. 

The surrendering party was escorted to the 
boat deck by Comdr. Clarenbach and Army Staff 
Sergeant Larry Watanabe, American interpreter. 
While they were conferring with Gen. Sanderson’s 
chief of staff, Colonel Thomas J. Walker, Jr., of 
Columbia, S. C., the general came into the group. 
Gen. Sanderson, his face lined with a calm grimness, 
did not shake hands. He nodded to the Japanese 
delegates and told them to be seated. 

He laid his tanned left hand on the shoulder of his 
Nisei interpreter and turned to the Japanese admiral. 

“*This boy,”’ he said, ‘‘was born in US territory. 
He is an American citizen. Not a prisoner.” 

A smile broke through the admiral’s stony features. 

“Of course, general,”” he commented, “‘we regret 
that the Japanese must surrender; but we are glad 
it is to America.” 

Arranging themselves around the table to confer 
with the Japs were Gen. Sanderson, Col. Walker, 
Comdr. Masek, Commander H. E. Cross (command- 
ing officer of the Destroyer Escort Division 11) and 
Lieutenant Colonel William D. Roberson. Four 
photographers and two movie cameramen moved 
around the green, felt-covered table like hunters 
stalking their prey. A microphone hung from above. 

Comdr. Cross extracted a package of cigarets and 
offered one to Lieutenant (paymaster) Nakasato, 
who was serving as Jap interpreter. The paymaster, 
who wore black-rimmed glasses, accepted the cigaret 
but didn’t inhale. Gen. Sanderson slipped on his 
glasses and then took a cigar from his shirt pocket. 
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Admiral Sokaibara, Lieutenant Commander W. G. Gleveabadti and 
Army Staff Sergeant Larry Watanabe cross the Levy's deck 
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Marine Brigadier General Lawson H M. Sanderson watches closely from the head of the table as Jap 
Admiral Sakaibora signs the surrender agreement. Intent, too, ore. Amacines, sailors and reporters 
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“‘Not just any island,’’ said the 
new Navy commander. “if was 
here Marines showed us how” 


USMC PHOTOS BY SSGT. RAY KEPLER, SGT. 
WESLEY GOULD AND PFC NORMAN SHEPHARD 


Arms and munitions, including Springfields taken from the gallant Wake garrison in 1941, are loaded 
on the docks by the Japs. There was no fear of sabotage. The Nips were too weak, their CO said 





Col. Walker brought a sheaf of papers from his red 
brief case, and final negotiations were under way. 

Already the Japs had agreed on general terms. But 
there were a few specific questions, written in pencil 
on tablet paper, which Gen. Sanderson handed the 
admiral. “‘How many buoys do you have?” and 
“Are they in use?” were two of the queries. These 
were settled, and the signing began. Gen. Sanderson 
handed the admiral a pen and both the original copy 
of the surrender and the Japanese translation. 

After glancing over the Jap translation the admiral 
turned to his aide and questioned him. 

“Why is the date not filled in? Will it be inserted?” 
he asked. Learning it would be, he signed. The gen- 
eral watched. Then he affixed his signature to both 
copies in a large bold hand. Eleven more copies in 
both Japanese and English were handed the Jap 
admiral. 

“Why so many?” he asked. 

“It is necessary,”’ the general explained, “because 
of our procedure. Copies must be sent to many dif- 
ferent headquarters.” 

The Jap shrugged and penned his name to the 
bottom of each document. Col. Walker then stamped 
the papers with the US Government seal, and the 
surrender was completed. 

A discussion concerning the sending of a party 
ashore by the Americans took place next. Comdr. 
Masek pulled out a map of the island. When he did, 
the Japanese jumped up and pointed toward the 
shore line, explaining with gesticulations the location 
of important points. A rain blew in from the West, 
sending the group below to the wardroom. 

Thirty-five minutes later a party of Marines headed 
for Wake in a whaleboat. The first to step ashore was 
Colonel Walter L. J. Bayler of Lebanon, Pa., who 
on December 21, 1941, had been the last American 
to leave the same island. The colonel was followed 
ashore by a group of correspondents; and a few 
minutes later another boatload of Marines arrived. 

As they walked up the concrete steps from the 
pier, the first structure they saw was a white frame 
Japanese building, fronted by circular steps. It 
formerly had been a dining hall, but now was being 
used by the Japs as a command post. Four trucks, a 
1941 station wagon, a touring car and a sedan were 
parked in front. Inside the hall the Nips had stacked 
much of their ammunition. 











The Japanese who stood around the veranda in 
their patched uniforms were polite but steely-eyed 
and aloof. They told the Marines that 1250 men were 
left on Wake. Last supplies, they said, had been 
brought in by a submarine on June 21. However, 
half of that supply had been lost when an American 
sub sighted the Jap vessel and forced it to submerge. 

Since the original Japanese invasion, 2000 had 
died of malnutrition; 1000 had been killed by air 
attacks and almost another 1000 had been evacuated 
by hospital ship. The remaining Nips were living 
underground, and subsisting on pumpkins, fish and 
rice. Many of them were emaciated., 

“We must guard against sabotage,”’ Gen. Sander- 
son had told the Japanese delegation at the surrender 
ceremony. 

“*There need be no worry,” was the reply. “‘ None 
of our men has the strength for such action.” 

The beleaguered Japanese had just 17 days’ rations 
left. This condition was alleviated immediately when 
sailors from the Levy brought ashore four tons of 
rice and fish, plus 550 pounds of medical supplies. 

The Americans had provided the Japs with movies 
— but didn’t know it. 

“We enjoyed American cinemas very much here,” 
a Jap Army major told the group. ‘The films once 
belonged to your Marine garrison. Our sound ampli- 
fiers would not work but we did not mind.” 

The Jap, who spoke broken English, jotted down 
the names of the movies. Here is his list: 

““Chicago, Dance In Honolulu, Cowboy A & B, 
Three People in Heaven, Lost Love, Brave Soldiers, 
Military Ships and Amusement of Soldiers.” 

Anxious to see the island, especially the old Marine 
encampment, the group hopped aboard a com- 
mandeered Jap truck and began a tour. Col. Bayler 
pointed out many spots where the small Leatherneck 
garrison had lived, worked and fought. The old 
observation tower, now staggering on three rusty 
legs, still stood. 

“It was from there,” explained Col. Bayler, “that 
we saw the first wave of attacking Jap planes come 
over the island on the morning of December 8.” 

Smoking a black pipe, the colonel led the group 
100 yards to the left, stepping around several duds 
as he went. 

“See those two wooden sticks over there across 
that tank trap?’ the colonel asked. ‘‘Well, that is 
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AKE ISLAND (continued) 
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Newly painted crosses mark common groves of Marines and civilians who died on Wake. One is the 
resting place of 80 men; not even the Japs know how many are in other graves on the island 
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all that’s left of our = administration building.” 

The J: , the observed, had worked 
hard on the islands, btinging in sand and toral to 
build defenses. They had c ed the face of the area 
almost completely. Off the -kept airstrip was an 
underground hangar which had been built by Marine 
forces. Nearby stood a dugout. 

Three wrecked Jap planes lay near the strong, 
concrete revetments. In the bushes on the opposite 
side of the field were three of the Grumman Wildcats 
which had fought off the early enemy attacks. 

The island still bristled with gun emplacements. A 
glance in any direction showed American machinery, 
most of it wrecked. Down the coral road from the 
airstrip was the former Marine industrial area. There 
the BOQ had been under construction when the first 
Jap planes roared over Wake. 

All that remain today are a few toilet bowisstaring 
bleakly into the Pacific sky. 

““Were there any Marines or American civilians 
buried on the island?” 

The Japanese said yes — in two common graves 
In one were 80 men. How many the-other held they 
didn’t know. Big crosses marked both graves. Atop 
the first mound of coral and sand was a marker which 
read: “‘ Will Miles, Died July 15, 1942.” 

Who was Will Miles? 

None of the Japs knew. The closest guess was 
that he had been an American civilian worker; that 
all the Americans had been thrown into the two 
graves and that Miles had been the last to die. Or 
perhaps as one Jap explained: 

“He was the most important, so we placed his 
name on top of the grave.” 

(Records of the Navy Department's Bureau of 
Yards and Docks carry the name of a William 
Miles, 57, who was on Wake at the time the island 
fell to the Japanese. Listed as a contractor’s em- 
ployee, Miles has been unreported since that time.) 

The plot showed signs of recent preparation. 
Bushes near it were freshly cut. The white paint on 
the posts surrounding the graves and also that on 
the markers was not quite dry. Evidently the Japs, 
expecting an early visit from American forces, had 
policed up the cemetery area. 

When the group returned to the Jap command 
post to prepare for the flag-raising, correspondents 
asked if there was anyone left on the island who had 
participated in the original attack there almost four 
years ago. 

“*We have few,” was the answer. 

A Jap lieutenant commander dispatched a sailor 
to bring a man to the command post. He was Japa- 
nese Superior Seaman Tokeo Endo, a swarthy, 
stocky man of 31 years. 

“I came ashore,” he said in answer to the news- 
men’s queries, “‘in early morning of December 23. 
Our attacking force included four destroyers, two 
transports, four cruisers and one seaplane tender. I 
landed from a patrol vessel. The fighting was fierce 
— full of hand-to-hand combat — and lasted more 
than eight hours.” 

“How many men did your forces include?” he was 


“*We had about 700. Of those we lost about 120 in 
landing and 60 or 70 later.” 

“Are you happy now that you'll be going home?” 

No answer. 

“*Are you married?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘““But no children.” 

“Don’t you want to see your wife?” 

No answer. 

The Jap said that they had taken 1600 American 
prisoners and moved them from Wake in two groups, 
the first leaving in March, 1942. 

The final question put to him was, “‘Don’t you 
want to return home at all?” 

**I will return if ordered,” was the laconic reply. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Sanderson had come ashore and 
the Japanese and American forces were gathering for 
the flag-raising. As the flag was hoisted into the air 
Superior Seaman Endo, watching from behind the 
command post, looked down and scraped some-cotal 
aside with his heavy black shoe. What he was think- 
ing no one will ever know. 

What the Americans were thinking, everybody 
knows. ‘ 

The next morning a Curtiss Commando landed on 
the Wake airstrip — the first plane to visit the island 
since its capture by the Japanese, and the first trans- 
port ever to land there. At 1000 it took off and 
headed for Kwajalein with Gen. Sanderson and his 
party. 

Many more planes will land and take off| from 
Wake. This little island which the Marines def¢nded 
so stoutly is ours again —a tribute to American 
heroism. 42ND 
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Pinned down by Jap fire, he used 
his good leg for a rescue signal 


HEN Lieutenant Fitzgerald Atkinson got 

the word that he was to take his tank and 

push across Okinawa’s Mzado valley, clean- 
ing out Japs as he went, he wasn’t as worried as you 
might expect. It didn’t sound too tough. He’d been 
into the valley with the tank twice before in the last 
three days and had drawn nothing more terrifying — 
to a tank — than mortar fire. Nearly 100 Japs had 
died under his guns. 

Promptly at 0900 he headed his General Sherman 
out in front of First Division troops who were mak- 
ing a push across Mzado on Hill 79. Two hundred 
yards beyond his own lines the lieutenant laid down 
preparatory fire on enemy positions — routine stuff 
— and stopped the Sherman to wheel off in another 

No sooner had he halted than he was hit by anti- 
tank gunfire. His driver tried frantically to start 
the tank, but the impact had broken the tracks. 
Before Atkinson could shout instructions over the 
radio communication system, two more shells tore 
home, permanently wrecking his mount. One man 
was killed. 

Corporal Robert R. Boardman of Salem, Ore., 
pointed to flames already breaking out inside the 
tank, and Atkinson gave the order to abandon ship. 
Before it could be done, another shell smashed 
through the turret, killing the gunner who was sit- 
ting directly in front of him. Atkinson’s leg was 
badly torn and burned, but he and Boardman 
managed to escape. 

Outside, the lieutenant signaled for another tank 
to pick him up, but discovered it, too, had been 
disabled. Unable to walk, he was attempting to crawl 
to cover when Boardman came to his assistance. 
Together, they made it to a cane patch 250 yards 


away. This looked like it offered temporary safety. 

But as Atkinson and Boardman entered the haven, 
a Japanese rifle exploded almost in their faces. A 
single bullet passed through Atkinson’s neck, took 
off Boardman’s right index finger and split his wind- 
pipe in two, in that order. Atkinson fell where he was 
hit. Boardman tumbled into a ravine. 

The corporal tried to call to the wounded officer, 
but discovered he could not make a sound. His vocal 
chords had been hit. He decided the lieutenant, un- 
conscious and bleeding profusely, was dead, and, 
unable to reach him without exposing himself to 
certain death, Boardman edged his way down the 
ravine and managed to reach his own lines. 

He tried to speak as they were taking him to a 
field hospital, but couldn’t, and no one knew about 
Lieut. Atkinson. 

Meanwhile, out in enemy territory, Atkinson had 
recovered consciousness. He tried, “st slowly, 
to straighten his broken limb. Immediately a Japa- 
nese rifle cracked, and he realized he had been shot 
in the chest. 

For what seemed like a lifetime he lay in the open. 
Later he tried again to shift his body. Once more he 
was wounded, this time in the shoulder. Moving his 
eyes but keeping his body rigid, Atkinson saw eight 
Japanese riflemen 20 feet to the left. Suddenly he 
realized they were using his body as a barricade 
while they sniped at advancing American troops. 

The lieutenant decided to play dead. He shut his 
eycs and didn’t move. He knew they were watching 
him for sign of life, and he figured eventually they 

“That was what I wanted then, I think,”” Atkinson 
said later. 

The lieutenant finally moved again. The Japanese 
shot him in the hip. 





Perhaps it was because he had lost so much blood, 
but every time the Japs shot him it hurt less. He felt 
like an old sieve, and doesn’t understand to this day 
why they never shot him in a vital spot, because 
they had every advantage. 

Desperately, Atkinson gathered his strength and 
when the attention of the Japanese was diverted by 
an American tank, he rolled into the ravine down 
which Boardman had escaped. He was not certain it 
was free of Japs, but it was a chance he had to 
take. 

Infuriated by the escape of their human barricade, 
the Japs tried to reach him with rifle fire, but did not 
succeed. The presence of American tanks in the area 
kept them down. 

Atkinson knew his only chance to live was to 
attract the attention of his own tanks, circling the 
area while ground troops moved up. Otherwise, he 
might spend the night alone in Jap lines, and was 
certain the enemy would come looking for him. 
Painfully he forced himself to lie on his back, and 
from this position stuck his good leg in the air. This 
developed into a game of hide and seek, for every 
time the leg made an appearance the Japs tried to 
shoot it down. 

Meanwhile, First Lieutenant Charles Nelson 
spotted the signal and moved in with his tank. 
Nelson knew that Atkinson wore the loudest red 
socks in the division. 

“It’s Jerry!’ he shouted. 

Nelson tried to maneuver into position for a 
rescue, while Atkinson frantically signalled that the 
Japanese were only a few feet away. While he was at 
this, one of Nelson’s tank gunners suddenly spotted 
him and thought he was a Jap. The machine guns 
chattered, and shells tore the dirt a few feet from 
Atkinson’s face. He threw up his hands in a protec- 
tive gesture and a bullet ploughed through the palm 
of his right hand. The firing stopped as quickly as it 
began when the gunner discovered his error. 

Nelson brought his tank nearer, and a crew man 
jumped out. The Japanese opened fire, and Atkinson 
motioned his would-be rescuer back to safety. The 
tank lumbered off, located the Japanese and de- 
stroyed them with a couple of salvoes. In a matter 
of minutes, Nelson and his crew had loaded Atkinson 
into a rubber poncho and carried him to safety. 
They brought him back to his own lines shortly 
before noon. 

Lieut. Atkinson and Corp. Boardmen reached the 
Golden Gate on the same day and were brought to 
the Naval Receiving Hospital in San Francisco. 
Both had feared the other was dead, so it was a real 
reunion when Boardman, still unable to speak, 
walked into Lieut. Atk*ason’s room. Naval doctors 
say both will recover, LIEUT. JIM G. LUCAS 
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Here was his girl in his 
arms just as he planned 
but Jeff felt fouled up 


r [vey is just another of those stories — about a 
guy and a girl who wrote love letters to each 
other every day for the 19 months he was 

overseas, and when the Japanese war was over he 

came home and they saw one another, they suddenly 
weren't sure. It happens that way — all the time. 

I suppose they ought to be described, but what the 
hell, they all look the same. So he’s just another guy 
in greens, with the usual snow gear over his heart 
and a touch of atabrine yellow in his tan. But, for 
purposes of identification, he needs a name. It could 
be John, Roger, Oswald or Charley. I could use any 
of them and you wouldn't know the difference. Only 
his name happened to be Jeff, and still is, unless he’s 
changed it 

And the girl. I don’t have to put in the adjectives. 
You've got your own imagination. The usual girl, 
with the usual long soft hair. I don’t know that for a 
fact, but I'm going by the law of averages. She'd look 
like hell with a crew cut, wouldn’t she? As for the 
rest of her, I said use your imagination. Only take 
it easy. After all, she’s Jeff’s girl. Her name doesn’t 
make any difference either, but I can’t go on calling 
her “ Jeff's girl,”” because maybe you knew him once, 
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You're not afraid to try the 
are you? Can it be that our hero's 


~ 


and he had a different girl then. So to save extra 
words, I'll tell you. It’s Sharkey. That’s her last 
name. I don’t like her first name, so I’m not using it. 

All the way back to the States, Jeff was thinking 
about what it would be like when he met Sharkey 
again. Same as you think about when you and your 
girl — maybe a little different, because I don’t know 
what you’re like, and Jeff was a good clean-minded 
kid, when he was thinking about Sharkey, anyway. 


Jeff was ringing Sharkey’s doorbell the exact 
moment he said he would. He’d arrived early and 
walked around the block three times looking at his 
watch. She opened the door, then said his name the 
way girls always say the name of the guy they love 


Thunder-Ride 
afraid2”’ 


just before they’re kissed, and then she followed the 
long-awaited clinch with the usual one-two punch. 

**My, the Marine Corps has taught you one thing, 
and that’s to be prompt.” That was one. Two: “Let 
me look at you. Oh, Jeff, darling, you’ve lost weight.” 
(Another clinch. More kisses.) 

Then Jeff, an ordinary guy with the usual ordinary 
reaction(I didn’t say that was bad, did I?) to the 
scene, did what he had promised himself a million 
times over. He took hold of her hand and led her to 
the couch that was strategically situated in front of 
the fireplace. “‘Gosh,” he said, settling himself on the 
soft cushions with a few appropriate male grunts of 
comfort. “This is exactly what I’ve been dreaming 
about for 19 long months.” 

“Is it?” Sharkey asked. “‘And is it as good as you 
imagined?” That was a little legitimate deception 
on her part. Wide eyes and questions. It wasn’t any 
lucky accident she’d put the couch in that spot 
earlier in the afternoon, turned on the soft lamps, 
and set out little things to nibble at. But what the 
hell, that’s what he wanted, wasn’t it? 

What kind of a reception is it if you meet your 
conquering hero with your hair in curlers, and make 
























him sit in a straight chair in the kitchen and talk 
about the Spanish-American War with grandpa 
while you wash the dishes left over from breakfast, 
lunch and supper? I’m all for romance and atmos- 
phere, myself. I like soft lights and bonbons and 
maybe a little bourbon. Jeff did too. And he liked 
her perfume, her cute dress (an indirect compliment 
to what filled it out) and all the other things we 
all like. 

It was a perfect setting, all right, and nine times 
out of 10 the story ends at this point. The lad 
proposes, the girl accepts, the wedding takes place 
with pictures in the local paper, and six months 
later, she’s squaring things away for the little 
papoose who is to arrive. 

That’s what Jeff wanted to bring up, and that’s 
what Sharkey wanted to hear. She had it in writing 
almost 600 times, but she wasn’t too dumb to know 
or too blind to realize that what a lad writes from a 
lonely South Pacific outpost and what he will feel 
after he is used to sidewalks and civilization can be 
two things. And it wasn’t her intention to wave 
those letters and play the betrayed if he changed his 
mind. She loved him, she wanted him. But it had to 
be mutual. She wasn’t afraid of being an old maid. 
Girls like her never get the chance. 

Jeff sat and sighed and groaned and kissed her and 
ate all the food and stretched his feet, and said a lot 
of nice things, but not the Big Question, for which 
the Big Answer was ready and waiting, smelling 
slightly of lavender and mothballs. 


MEAN he liked it all right, and he liked her. 

She still looked as good as ever. Better, per- 
haps. But the minute he stepped inside the house, 
and was bounded on all sides by curtains and pic- 
tures of wolves in the snow howling at the moon, and 
thick, solid walls, he felt like a tiger who has just 
jumped at a succulent goat, only to find himself 
looking up at Frank Buck through the bars of the 
cage. He was properly ashamed of the feeling, pushed 
it back, told himself that at last his dreams had come 
true — but couldn’t say the expected words. 

They chitted and chatted, talked in fragments, 
touched and kissed some more to make ‘sure that it 
was real. It was. And a little while after they found 
that out, there wasn’t anything else to say. 

“*I’m so glad you’re back, Jeff.” 

“*I’m glad to be back, Sharkey.” 

(Romantic interlude). 

“It’s good to be back, Sharkey.” 

“*It’s good to have you back, Jeff.” 

It didn’t take her long to realize that Jeff wouldn’t 
— or couldn’t — talk about the thing that both of 
them never stopped thinking about. In letters they’d 
even worked out the kitchen to the last detail, 
including where the ironing board would be put in 
the wall. 

They fell silent, sitting side by side, holding hands, 
while Jeff wrestled with his soul. He’d never studied 
wrestling, and didn’t know the scientific grips. So 
while he and his soul lay locked on the mat, with his 
tongue tied in between them, Sharkey broke the 
stalemate. 

*‘Would you like to go some place tonight?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘ You’ve been isolated so long. Let’s go where 
there’s a crowd, and music, and excitement. You’d 
like that, wouldn’t you?” 

Jeff felt a new rush of tenderness at her under- 
standing. 

“Okay. Where?” He stood up, buttoned his 
blouse, pulled his leather belt tight. 

“How about the Amusement Park?” 

“Okay,” Jeff said. “‘ Any place you say.” 

At the Amusement Park, they threw baseballs 
and didn’t win any dolls. They rode on the merry-go- 
round. They ate concoctions that tasted worse than 
dehydrated rations — but they licked their lips. 
Maybe kisses help the flavor. 

And all the time, through the laughter and the 
loving glances, Jeff was desolate, and Sharkey was 
watching her little dream of the future with its house 
and papoose drift away in the night like a rowboat 
without oars. 

They arrived at the roller coaster. The barker, 
drumming up business for his ride spotted Jeff and 
Sharkey coming, arms linked. He pointed at them 
with his cane and spieled. 

“Ah, folks, what have we here? A young Marine 
returned from the wars. Welcome, son, welcome. We 
all know what you have been through, and our 
hearts are with you and this charming young lady. 
Welcome back to the things you have been fighting 
for. How about a thrilling ride on the death-defying 
THUNDER-RIDE? Show the people the kind of 
spirit that has helped take the fiercely contested 
beachheads of . . . the fiercely contested beachheads. 





T WAS the third day of the Peleliu opera- 
tion. airstrip on our flank had 
been secured by that veteran fighting 

outfit, the 1st Marine Regiment. About a 
pe pied half v0 Sn mt clone Se ace 
of a swamp, t Battalion, 51 - 
was pinned down mortar and 


ment 
artillery fire from high to the west. 
The island is almost flat and we didn’t 


have any more cover or concealment than 
you would find on a billiard table. The only 
really high ground on the atoll is the now 
famous “Bloody Nose Ridge” which the 


had honeycombed with cave type 


em ts. 
Toio had a mortar that was new fo us, 
bigger than anything we had seen and his 
tion posts were so well concealed 
protected, his marksmanship so good, 
that the 2nd Battalion was digging in 
under the most deadly assault we had ever 
experienced. Digging in? Well we were 
trying to dig inh was like working on a 
rock pile with a tablespoon, there was no 
soil, just solid coral rock, beneath us. 
Sergeant Jack Walsh of New York City 
and | tried to dent it with our entrenching 
shovels until it became quite apparent that 
we would never get hom x p mn enough 
to protect us from a snowball. We — 
ourselves to the impervious deck and 


praee for the barrage to lift long enough 
‘or the outfit to move up. 

It seemed to me we had been in the cen- 
ter of that rain of death for at least an hour 
without a minute of reprieve. Nip was 


The Marines are always first. Be the first to take a 
trip on this breath-taking, death-defying ride.” 

Jeff took Sharkey by the arm. “Come on,” he 
said. ‘‘Let’s move on.” 

**Don’t you want to ride this, Jeff? We’ve not 
missed anything so far.” 

“*I’d rather not,” Jeff said. 

That was enough for Sharkey, but not for the 
barker. He pointed his stick again. ‘‘Don’t go, my 
young friend. Don’t go. I promise you a thrill. . . . 
You’re not afraid to try the THUNDER-RIDE are 
you? Can it be that our Marine hero is afraid to 
ride? Folks. ...” 

**He is not afraid!” Sharkey yelled, furious as she 
had every right to be. ‘‘He was a gunner on a dive- 
bomber overseas, so you can see what he thinks of 
your ‘thrilling’ ride.” 


EFF pulled Sharkey through the crowd. The 

barker tried to resume his theme, but Jeff 
stopped and said in a matter-of-fact tone, “If you 
don’t shut up I’ll wrap the THUNDER-RIDE 
around your skull. Savvy?” 

When they were alone again, Sharkey asked, 
**Why didn’t you want to ride, Jeff?” 

**I don’t like roller coasters,”’ he said. 

“‘Why not? You used to.” 

**T’ve changed,” he said. ‘I don’t know how to say 
it, Sharkey, but it’s more than the roller coaster 
being tame after dive-bombing. I don’t like the roller 
coaster. It’s tied to the earth. The tracks are always 
in the same place. The ride is always the same. 
Maybe it’s a thrill the first time, but I’ve had that 
thrill. More than that, I can’t stand its being tied 
down. I’m used to flying, where you’re free of the 
earth, and a part of the sky. Nothing holds you 
down. Nothing makes you go up and down the same 
Gum...” 

Somewhere a jukebox, conveniently loud for the 
purpose of this story, sounded off. They heard the 
surging music and lyrics: 

“River has got to flow, 
Eagle has got to fly, 
Eagle has got to feel his wings 
Against the sky....”’ 

They both heard it. Jeff said. ‘‘ That’s a new song, 
isn’t it? It’s right. That’s the way I feel.” He was too 
self-conscious to add that he too had to feel his 
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ight. He recognized my voice. 
MED here’ te welled doors’ the din, 
“| have something for you.” 

He squirted a stream of tobacco juice 
from the cornet om mouth ond . ing 
over on his a a grimy pow into 
front of his dungaree to produce 
tattered envelope. He it to me 
crawled swearing to himself as a 
couple of shells burst dangerously near. 

After a moment | raised my long 
enough to open the letter which had been 

ressed and re-addressed at least a 
dozen times. With trembling fingers | opened 
the torn envelope by tearing off the end 
and inside found a form letter, the text of 


which follows: 
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Dear Sir: - 
“If we do not hear spe? with o 
ment on your account within the next 
hours you will find yourself in a 


~~ 


and qnhorroning Seay = 
Beach, Cal.” ay, JONN M. BAKER 


wings against the sky. Sharkey filled that in, and she 
understood what he had been trying to say all night. 

“‘And that’s why you don’t want to get married, 
isn’t it, Jeff,” she said. Not sadly, just stating a fact. 

Jeff started tp protest, hypocritical in the male 
fashion which believes that is the gallant way. “Of 
course not, darling. Where did you get that idea? 
What made you think. . . . How’d you know?” 

**Look at me,” she said. “‘ Roller coaster.” 

“*Aw, honey. ...” 

“You've explained it fully, Jeff. Sorry it didn’t 
work.” 

“* A fellow changes,” Jeff said. ‘I love you, all right. 
But I can’t see marriage. I need time to figure things 
out. You see, a fellow changes in almost two years 
overseas. Flying changes you too. Before, we had 
everything in common. Now I’ve changed. Maybe, 
ee 

Sharkey stopped under a street light and fished in 
her purse. For a girl who had just lost her dearly 
beloved, she seemed rather unconcerned. “‘Is that 
the only reason, Jeff?”’ 

“Yeah,” he said miserably. 

She took something from her purse and showed it 
to him. He stared. She was going to say ‘‘Surprise,”’ 
but before she could he was kissing her and trying to 
propose at the same time. 

“Sure you’ve changed,” she said as they walked 
home. “‘I expected you to. Everybody changes, but 
you wouldn’t give me credit for being able to change 
too, would you? You expected to come home and 
find me as unchanged as the dining room table, a 
little dustier, but still the same. Didn’t you?” 

“Aw, honey .. .”’ He followed her into the house. 
They settled on the couch again as though they were 
going to homestead. 

**I knew you would change,” she admitted shame- 
lessly. “‘And all I did was anticipate you. I didn’t 
intend to lose you on a technicality, you oaf. That’s 
why I took flying lessons and earned my private 
pilot’s license. You’re not the only one in this family 
who likes to feel his wings against the sky.”’ 

So saying she folded them around his bewildered 
but pleased head. 

And so we leave these two young people on the 
couch in front of the fireplace. Most similar stories, I 
think I said, have their happy ending with the first 
session, shortly after 7 p.m. This one took a little 
longer — three hours aad 24 minutes longer. END 
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Text on this leaflet warns Jap civilians away from targets 
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by Sgt. Harold Helfer 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


F ALL the people who were out in the Pacific helping to 
set The Rising Sun, none were more optimistic about the 
war’s outcome than the men who shot the “paper bullets.” 

Even when the Japs were grimly defying our real bullets and 
bombs, crying out that they would fight 100 years rather than 
surrender an inch of ground, the psychological warfare men, 
undisturbedly getting out their leaflets, privately predicted that 
the Japs would give in — and before too long. 

For while the Japs continued to make their bloody banzai 
charges and to resist to the last pillbox and the cave, other 
incidents were beginning to take place. Little incidents they were, 
but the psychological warfare people regarded them as important. 
Such as the time, midway in the Okinawa campaign, a Japanese 


. woman, naked except for a piece of white cloth in one hand and 


a sheet of paper in the other, walked with unhurried unconcern, 
and even with a certain amount of dignity, toward the Ma- 
rine lines. 

It was another example of the success of psychological warfare. 
For the paper this woman (who turned out to be a combat nurse) 
had was one of our propaganda leaflets. It pointed out the hope- 
lessness of the position of the Japanese and set out the rules for 
their surrender, including one that said they must come forth 
“as you are.”” For some reason the Japanese woman had taken 
this to mean without clothes. Perhaps she was taking a shower 
when the leaflet fluttered down to her. 

In those last few months before surrender, bombs were not 
the only thing that was causing Japan to quake. The Oriental 
empire was subjected to as relentless a bombardment of words 
as the world has ever known. A million leaflets a day were printed 
for Japanese consumption, and at war’s end plans had gone out 
to increase it to twice that much. Each week one million copies 
of a Jap-language newspaper, the Marianas Jiho (translation: 
News Review) was showered down upon Japan. A 100,000-watt 
short-wave radio station, one of the most powerful in the world, 
located at Honolulu, and a 50,000-watt standard-wave station on 
Saipan, lashed out through the skies with words at Japan 
24 hours a day. 

Convinced that it was possible that their salvo of words could 
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Japs’ “Greater Co-prosperity” 


BULlETs 


They didn’t kill any Japs, 
but propaganda leaflets 
played vital victory role 


talk Japan into capitulation without the bloodshed of a homeland 
invasion, the psychological warfare people gave it all they had 
during the concluding months of the conflict. The bombs might 
cease dropping on Japan for a few hours but not for one second 
did the leaflets and broadcasts allow the Japanese people to 


: 





forget this theme: They had nothing to gain and everything to 
lose by continuing the war. 

One of the stories the psychological warfare people like to tell 
involves a small but stubborn pocket of Jap resistance on Saipan. 
The Marines had broadcast to their cornered enemy that they 
were doomed and that they had best give up. The Jap officer in 
charge indicated that he would be inclined to discuss the matter 
further. So a few Marine officers went over to the Jap strong- 
hold. 

The Jap officer had read the leaflets that said that fair treat- 
ment would be given the Japs if they surrendered. The leafiet 
emphasized that the Japanese prisoners would receive good, 
substantial chow and the Marine officers confirmed this. 

“But why should we surrender now?” the Jap officer said. 
“‘We have enough chow to last two weeks. You come back in two 
weeks and perhaps I will talk to you again then.” 

The Marines withdrew and the shooting resumed. 

Two weeks later to the day the Jap officer and what was left of 
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his men surrendered. 

“We have run out of food,” the Jap officer said. ““‘We will now 
be pleased to eat with you.” 

The majority of the psychological warfare people in the Pacific 
were attached to the staff of the Commander-In-Chief, Pacific 
and Commander-In-Chief, Pacific Ocean Areas, under the com- 
mand of Colonel D. W. Johnston of the Army. The service 
personne! were assisted by members of the Office of War Informa- 
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PAPER BULLETS (continued) 


Propaganda leaflets sapped Japs’ will to fight 


tion, headed by Bradford Smith, who once taught 


at the Imperial University. 


When the Marines were involved in an operation 
they always were consulted about the psychological 
aspects. In fact, in the Marshalls campaign, before 
the present phychological warfare set-up was a going 
concern, the Marines dropped their own propaganda 


leaflets 


One of these pamphlets, entitled “‘ Joshiki,”” which 
means ‘‘Common Sense,” is regarded as something 
of a classic now. This is the translation: 

“Let us use common sense and examine our 
respective situations. Let us speak only of actualities. 
On land you know that all roads are blocked. In the 
air our planes are without opposition. Try as your 
navy would like to, it cannot hope to bring help — 
not even to come within 500 miles. Every avenue 


of escape is denied you. 


“You have fought well; no one could do more, 
or be expected to do more than you have 
done. Our artillery, mortars, bombers, ships — all 
await the signal to completely annihilate you. 

“"But before the heavens see the pitiful sight 
of an exchange of a few cheap shells for the 
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lives of brave men — let us use common sense. 

“Is everyone to die who has done his best? Are 
all Japanese to die as animals for the mistakes of 
others? What can dead men do? (Does the dead 
blossom bear fruit?) 

“Let the men of intelligence, common sense and 
courage come forth! 

“Come forth in daylight, singly, with hands up. 

“Food, water, tobacco, and medical care await 
you. 

“*Act now! There is no time for waiting!” 

It wasn't until Okinawa that a full-scale psycho- 
logical warfare campaign was attempted. Seven days 
before the invasion our propaganda leaflets were 
descending on this Ryukyu island. 

There are some who believe that the handling of 
the leaflets may have been to a large measure 
responsible for the incredibly easy landings of the 
American forces on Okinawa. This time their belief 
is based on a physical trick rather than the power of 
words. 

Nearly all the leaflets were dropped on the 
southern end of the island. It is believed that this, 
complemented later by a feint action of the fleet, led 
the Japs to the false conclusion that we were going 
to land on the southern end. 

Five million propaganda leaflets hit this 60-odd 
square mile island during the course of the campaign 
and a newspaper, the Okinawa Shoho (translation: 
Weekly Report), was printed on ships off shore and 
distributed by planes regularly to the Japanese lines. 

According to Col. Johnston, the Jap soldiers were 
ordered to turn in all leaflets immediately to their 
officers, but because the newspaper was so factual 
they were permitted to read it and keep it. 

Success of the first all-out psychological warfare 
campaign in the Pacific is reflected in the surprising 
amount of Jap surrenders on Okinawa, the greatest 
number of the Pacific war. 

The leaflet campaign on Okinawa was as carefully 
thought out as a military campaign. The first ones 
dropped were bent on “‘softening up” the populace 
and soldiers, saying things that would make the 
enlisted men suspicious of their officers, the civilians 
suspicious of the Army, and the Okinawans sus- 
picious of the Japanese. 

Then leaflets began to drop, urging the natives 
to take to the hills and instructing them how they 
should contact the American forces. 

As the campaign progressed, the Jap soldiers con- 
stantly were barraged with leaflets pointing out the 
hopelessness of their situation and promising them 
humane treatment if they surrendered. 

As in military campaigns, the psychological war- 
fare campaign was prepared for emergencies. Presses 
and mimeograph equipment on ships off Okinawa 
were ready to take advantage of any situation that 
came their way. If a particular battle or incident 
made a good story for us, the presses and mimeo- 
graph equipment were prepared to tell it. 

As bloody as Iwo was, it might have been even 
bloodier if it were not for our leaflets, or paper bul- 
lets, as they are sometimes called. A thousand or so 
Japs did surrender and many carried leaflets with 
them and behaved themselves as instructed. ‘ 

The leaflets were not dropped on Iwo until D day 
on the theory that to drop them before the invasion 
might tip our hand too much and interfere with the 
element of surprise. 

The now famous leaflets that warned Japan in 
advance of 11 cities that were to be destroyed were 
a product of the psychological warfare people. For 
some time they wanted to do something like that 
but the air leaders had been reluctant until General 
Curtis LeMay and his Twentieth Bombing Com- 
mand decided that the moment was propitious. 

A few hours after President Truman’s Potsdam 
proclamation setting forth our policy toward Japan 
the psychological warfare people at Honolulu, which 
is their headquarters, were setting up the proclama- 
tion in the Japanese language. This leaflet carried a 
picture of President Truman and, to emphasize its 
urgency, had the Japanese word for “‘ Extra’”’ printed 
in large letters. It was transmitted by a radiophoto 
machine to Saipan, where the printing presses are 
located. Soon our planes were taking off and the 
skies of Nippon were dark with leaflets. 

Of course, our radio stations also were beaming 
out the news of the proclamation. (The Honolulu 
station is so powerful that it is heard not only in 
Japan but in Africa, Australia and Europe). 

News of the atomic bomb and the Russian 





declaration of war was handled in a like manner. 

In addition to regular newscasts, the Honolulu 
stations carried regular feature programs designed 
for Japan's benefit. They included The Voice of 
Freedom, which pointed up Japanese institutions 
and personalities that have had liberal tendencies 
(it seems Emperor Meiji back in around 1850 was of 
a liberal disposition); ‘What America Is Reading” 
which repeated articles from newspapers and maga- 
zines that had a bearing on the Pacific war; 
“Democracy in Action,” which tolc human interest 
stories about people from democratic countries. 

Shortly after the Marianas campaign, for in- 
stance, a “‘Democracy in Action” program began 
with a voice saying in Japanese: 

“War is, of necessity, murderous — cruel. The 
spirit of democracy is sometimes clouded by the 
exigencies of war. But sometimes, too, the true spirit 
of democracy shines through — unclouded — in spite 
of cruelties and mass murders necessitated by war. 
A new kind of Marine hero emerged from the 
American conquest of the Marianas. This hero is not 
a barrel-chested assailant of pillboxes. He is a bit 
stooped. He is a nearsighted man of 36. His name is 
PFC Joseph Morris Berger.” 

The broadcast went on to tell how he risked his life 
to see that Japanese civilians on Saipan received 
proper medical treatment. 

The Honolulu station also had several variety 
programs, our answer to Tokyo Rose’s show. These 
programs featured Japanese music and chit-chat 
information. Japanese girls did the talking. One of 
them, as you may have guessed, became known as 
Honolulu Rose. 

The indications were that our broadcasts were 
enjoying a good audience in Japan and our leaflets 
and newspapers well read. (Japanese people are 
inclined to be gossipy anyway and a little informa- 
tion given them goes a long way). In their broad- 
casts, Japanese spokesmen constantly were denying, 
belittling and decrying our propaganda. This is a 
pretty good sign that it was having its effect. 


AYP our propaganda not only had to present 
facts but it had to out-match Jap propa- 
ganda. On Saipan, for example, Marines had show- 
ered a section near the Banadero road junction with 
leaflets telling the natives that if they came behind 
Marines lines they would be treated well. Many did. 
But one man elected to shoot it out and the Marines 
captured him after he had been shot in the foot. 
With him was a wife and four children. 

“Kill me!” the man cried. “‘ Kill us all. It is better 
that way.” 

A psychological warfare officer, appropriately 
named Brains (Lieutenant G. B. Brains) was at the 
scene. 

He tried to reason with the Jap civilian but the 
man was obsessed with the Jap-fed idea that we 
were going to subject him and his family to all sorts 
of horrors. Finally, the lieutenant turned to the 
wife and said in the Japanese tongue: 

“Do you wish us to kill you, too?” 

“No,” the woman said. “‘But if my husband says 
so you should kill us.” 

But, of course, they weren't killed. They were 
treated decently, as were the other civilians. 

Our propaganda did not always work. On Okinawa, 
for instance, a Marine was trying to convert some 
Japs in a cave to the idea of surrender. He spoke 
through a loud speaker, urging them to come out 
and surrender. But they didn’t. 

He thought perhaps they weren't able to hear him 
well in the cave. So he stuck his head in and shouted 
at them in Japanese. He was answered with bullets. 

Still determined, he went back to his loud speaker 
and orated some more. No one came out. He still 
did not give up. He re-stuck his head in the cave and 
argued some more. This time the bullets almost got 
him. When he came out this time there was a certain 
light in his eyes. He was mad. 

“*Damn them,” he said. 

He grabbed some grenades, ran up to the cave and 
tossed. There was an explosion. In the cave lay four 
dead Japs. 

“Well, next time maybe you'll listen to me,” said 
the Marine as he surveyed the scene. 

But while propaganda effort may not have 
brought the desired results in every instance, there 
seems to be little doubt but that it played a vital 
part in shortening the war. 

Even during the sanguinary die-hard struggle for 
Okinawa the psychological warfare people believed 
that the Japs could be persuaded to give in within a 
few months. Some believed it to the extent of being 
willing to back their judgernents with dcugh. 

And this isn’t propaganda. END 
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NOW THAT IT’S OVER (continued) 


Benefits are paid to 
discharged veterans 
while they learn a 
trade in the Federal 
apprentice program 


as a civilian and not under the War Department. 

At his first press conference, Gen. Bradley showed 
a keen insight into the mind of the average service 
man. 

“We have 130 million people interested in getting 
these people back to where they can return to a 
normal life,” he said. ‘That is what most of them 
want to do, get back to normal living. If we get them 
back with homes and jobs we are doing the things 
they want most.” 

Perhaps the most important single agency in 
accomplishing this is the Veterans Employment 
Service with headquarters in Washington and repre- 
sentatives in every state in the union. They work in 
cooperation with the United States Employment 
Service. 

With the avowed purpose of getting “‘better jobs 
than guard jobs” for returning veterans, the repre- 
sentatives of this organization will counsel you to 
look to the future — to plan what you will be doing 
25 years from now. 

For those who have mechanical ability and desire 
to learn a skilled trade, the government has set up 
an apprenticeship program. This set-up may not 
offer a beginning wage as high as you would get in 
some other job, but it is believed that in the long run, 
a returning veteran will fare better if he has learned 
a trade. 

Genuine apprenticeship in the recognized skilled 
trades offers two, three, four or more years of job 
and classroom training. The length of service in 
apprenticeship depends on which trade you choose 
as a career. It is up to you to see that the employer 
to whom you are apprenticed gives you the proper 
training. To protect you in the latter respect, the 
government requires the employer to sign a written 
agreement which should include every provision for 
assuring you fair play. 

One of the great advantages of this program is 
that you learn and earn while working. You are 
taken over every step of the trade under the guidance 
of a skilled journeyman who follows the rules he 
has learned during long application at that par- 
ticular trade. 

It is not a hit-or-miss proposition. The plan 
specifies the number of hours for acquiring each of 



































the basic processes of the trade and the order in 
which these can best be learned. It also specifies 
what the apprentice shall master in three months, in 
six months, in a year and during each year of his 
training until he has completed his apprenticeship 
and has become a full-fledged craftsman. 

Because your apprentice salary may not be as 
high as one you might have drawn in another job, 
the government has arranged certain monthly benefit 
payments in addition to your apprentice pay to 
help you maintain a good living standard. 

A single man drawing a disability pension (of any 
amount) will be paid $92 a month by the govern- 
ment while serving as an apprentice. A married man 
in this category will be paid $103.50 a month. Each 
dependent minor child will bring an additional $5.75 
per month. 

A veteran-apprentice not holding disability ratings 
will be granted $50 per month for subsistence — if 
he has no dependents. If he has one or more depend- 
ents this allotment is raised to $75 a month. 

Some conditions place limitations on the amount 
you may draw from the government. You can not be 
paid a total (your salary as an apprentice from your 
employer, and the government benefit) greater than 
the recognized scale wage for the top man in the 
trade you are learning. 

For example: If the labor unions set $75 a week 
as the standard pay for a journeyman-carpenter, the 
government will keep your benefit payments at a 
level where your combined income (employer’s 
wages and government benefits) will not exceed $75 
per week. 

In some sections of the country, different firms feel 
unable to assume the appre;ticeship agreements but 
furnish the same training afforded by the apprentice- 
ship program. In such cases, however, the veterans 
do not sign apprentice contracts. The government 
pays the same benefits that prevail in the apprentice- 
ship program. 

The average apprenticeship system calls for an 
impartial state agency, usually called the State 
Apprenticeship Council, to pass on all apprentice- 
ship agreements. The council also recommends any 
improvements which may help the apprentice and 
suggests solutions to apprenticeship problems. 

Not all localities are the same, nor are the trades. 
But for the purpose of illustration, suppose you want 
to become a machinist. In most cases, for the first 
few weeks, you may work as a tool room attendant. 
There you learn the names of the tools and pass them 
out as they are requested. In this way you learn the 
geography of the shop and develop a shop sense. As 
soon as your tool room experience is completed you 
are usually placed on a machine. It is the duty of the 
apprentice supervisor to see that you are shifted 
from one simple operation to another. In this man- 
ner you should get a well-rounded training. 

As a machinist apprentice, you learn to work on 
all types of lathes, milling machines, grinders, 
planers and shapers as well as all types of materials. 
You will be given the opportunity to work on both 
large and small assemblies. At school you will be 
given the opportunity to learn the mathematics a 
machinist must know, the quick checks and the 
practical methods necessary for speed and accuracy. 
You will be taught blueprint reading and mechanical 
drawing. Your other educational courses will include 
physics and sciences relating to work on the job as 
well as industrial safety rules and regulations. 

A typical case of the apprenticeship program is 
that of a Los Angeles boy who enlisted in the 
Marines early in 1942 when he was only 16 years old. 
He fought through the Guadalcanal, Tarawa, and 


Saipan campaigns before having been released last 
February because of shrapnel wounds and extreme 
combat fatigue. 

Obviously he had not prepared himself for civilian 
life before entering the service and performing line 
duty with the Marines. He had definite mechanical 
interests, however, and was placed as an apprentice 
machinist in a large Los Angeles shop. He attends 
school three nights a week, is paid $50 a week for his 
work and the Government allows him $50 a month 
for his expense at the school. 

At the other age extreme was a 61-year-old navy 
lieutenant commander who had been wounded in 
action at Pearl Harbor. He said that he would like 
to have some kind of job and thought he was 
qualified to be a guard. His record showed he had 
spent four years with a Navy marine salvage unit at 
Pearl Harbor and had experience with heavy ma- 
chinery. He was given a good paying position as 
superintendent of planning and installation of ma- 
chinery in a new stamping company plant. 

The sudden end of the war, coming while Congress 
was in summer recess, left a lot of veteran legislation 
on the fire. Perhaps the hottest is the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars sponsored “seniority” bill which was 
introduced by Minnesota’s Representative Harold 
Knutson. It is before the House Military Affairs 
Committee at the time this is being written. 

The bill proposes that an amendment be made to 
the Selective Service Act of 1940 providing that 
veterans will be given seniority in industry for the 
time they spent in the armed forces. VFW officials 
say it probably will be bitterly opposed by organized 
labor, but stands a good chance of passing, probably 
in a revised form. 

Present indications are that the returning veterans 
will get a square deal from the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Already four Federal job classifications are 
being held open for veterans only. They are: Federal 
custodian, guard, elevator operator and messenger. 
Commission officials say other classifications will soon 
be closed to all but veterans. 


AN PRESENT, applications for Federal posts 
are being accepted only from veterans or 
those people displaced in the government service. 
Commission officials say Civil Service examinations 
for civilians will be authorized only when qualified 
applicants for a certain position cannot be found 
within the ranks of veterans. 

If you want to borrow money for a business or 
home under the so-called GI Bill of Rights, it would 
be a good idea to read it over a little more carefully 
than you probably have. If you want something for 
nothing, you won’t find it here or anywhere else in 
present plans for veterans, with the exception of 
severance pay. 

The Stateside educational opportunities awaiting 
you have been pretty well covered by now and a 
brief outline of the situation should suffice here. If 
you were 25 or under at the time of induction or 
enlistment for service in the present war, the govern- 
ment assumes your “‘education, or training,” was 
“impeded, delayed, interrupted or interfered with.” 
If you were over 25 at the time of enlistment or 
induction, you will have to prove that your studies 
were interfered with. You may be eligible for a 
refresher or training course, regardless. 

The GI Bill of Rights states that you are entitled 
to further training or education — at government 
expense — if you meet the following conditions: 

1—You must have served in active military or 
naval forces on or after September 16, 1940 and 
before the end of hostilities. 

2—You must have been discharged or released 
from the service under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. 

3—Your education must have been impeded, 
delayed, or interrupted because of your entrance into 
service. If you can’t meet the last requirement, but 
desire a refresher, or training course, your applica- 
tion will be considered even if you are over 25. 

4—You must have served 90 days or more in the 
service. 

If you have been discharged or released from 
active service because of an actual service-incurred 
injury or disability, you are eligible for the educa- 
tional training. 

If you intend taking advantage of these educa- 
tional benefits you must start within two years after 
leaving the service or two years after the end of the 
war. All courses of instruction must be ended seven 
years after the close of the war. You may pick any 
educational or training institution of your choice — 
if they will accept you for enrollment. You may also 
select your own course of study. 
































The Administrator of Veterans Affairs will pay 
for: usual tuition charges; customary laboratory, 
library, health, infirmary and similar fees; books, 
supplies, equipment, and other necessary expenses; 
payments not to exceed $500 a year. 

Other costs, for board, lodging, certain living 
expenses and travel will not be met by the Adminis- 
tration of Veterans Affairs but you may be paid $50 
a month for subsistence during a course of study. A 
student with dependents rates $75 monthly. 

At this writing there is an amendment before 
Congress to liberalize the GI Bill of Rights. The 
proposed amendment would permit tuition payment 
for veterans taking short, high-cost correspondence 
or vocational courses, as well as college and other 
academic courses. It would also 
increase the training or subsistence 
allowance under the educational 
provisions by $10 a month in each 
category. 

What will you do with your GI 
insurance now that the war is 
over? : 

Following World War I, thou- 
sands of veterans hurriedly scut- 
tled their policies only to find that 
recurrent battle injuries had made 
them ineligible for commercial in- 
surance. They also missed out on 
many benefits brought about by 
governmental liberalization of in- 
surance regulations. 

This time you have the oppor- 
tunity to avoid such mistakes. In 
many cases, GI insurance (offi- 
cially known as National Service 
Life Insurance) will be the only 
type you have and Congress has 
already moved to help you keep it. 

Insurance protection under the 
GI five-year term plan is the 
cheapest in the world. Being term 
insurance, it covers you only as 
long as you pay premiums dur- 
ing that five-year term. If you stop paying, your 
insurance stops. Under the original rules, your 
insurance also stopped at the end of five years unless 
you converted to a higher-priced policy. No provi- 
sions were made for extending the insurance without 
converting until July 2 when Congress passed a law 
which extended by three more years the five-year 
limitation on the life of GI policies. This law gave 
veterans breathing time to make their decision on 
converting with due deliberation and probably im- 
proved financial outlooks. 

Now that the war is over, you have three choices: 
1—You may drop your policy, figuring it was just 
wartime protection. This is okay if you already have 
insurance protection. 2—You may maintain your 
policy for its five-year term, plus the additional three 
years allowed by Congress. By doing this, you main- 
tain low-cost protection until you have obtained a 
job and know how much insurance you can afford. 
3—You may convert immediately to an ordinary life 
policy or to 20-year payment or 30-year payment 
policies. 

There are two ways you may convert your policy: 

1—You may make no cash payment but start 


paying a much higher premium based upon your - 


age at the time of conversion (not upon your age 
when you first started GI insurance). The premium 
will vary, depending upon your new policy type — 
ordinary life, 20-payment or 30-payment. 

2—You may make a cash payment, thereby hav- 








ing your new premium rate figured from your age 
when you started GI insurance. At the same time, 
you get a policy with a cash or loan value equal at 
least to the amount of cash payment. 

Young veterans may find it hard to raise the cash 
payment needed for immediate conversion. Let’s 
take the case of a 25-year-old Marine: When 
he was 20, he took out a $10,000 policy and paid 
$6.50 monthly. If he decides to convert to ordinary 
life without making a cash payment, he must start 
paying $13.70 monthly, the premium for a 25-year- 
old; and must continue paying it for life. If he 
decides to pay the cash value, it would cost him 
$377.30 in one lump and he would pay a premium 
of $12.30 monthly for life. 

Converting to 20-year payment, 
he would have to pay $21.20 
monthly for 20 years to get a paid- 
up policy. Had he decided to make 
the cash payment of $866.20, his 
premium would have been $19.60 
monthly for 15 years. 

One thing which should not be 
overlooked is that GI insurance 
still is a bargain even though the 
war is over. Unlike commercial 
insurance, GI policies cannot be 
attached for debts. Neither are 
they limited by many restrictions 
such as air travel on other than 
regular carriers. Most commercial 
policies carry clauses outlawing 
such flying activity. With America 
looking to the sky and the spurt 
to come in private flying, insur- 
ance covering air travel grows in- 
creasingly important. 

Be particularly careful to keep 
your monthly premiums paid after 
your discharge to prevent lapse 
of your policy. Ordinarily the first 
premium after discharge is pay- 
able during the month following 
discharge. To avoid lapse, for- 
ward premiums promptly to the Collections Sub- 
division, Veterans Administration, Washington, 25, 
D. C. Make your check, draft or money order pay- 
able to the “‘ Treasurer of the United States.” If your 
policy lapses, you cannot be reinstated without 
certifying as to your good health in a limited period 


following lapse or taking a new physical exami- ~ 


nation. 

In an address to workers in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Gen. Bradley recently said: 

“* All of us‘are interested in service to the veterans. 
This is a service which the veterans have earned by 
sweat and blood. It is not charity service. Our 
government has recognized that service by providing 
certain benefits and opportunities to which veterans 
are entitled. You and I are privileged to be able to 
render them that service. 

“Some of you come in personal contact with these 
veterans: that is particularly true of our people in 
the field. Some of you never see them; your con- 
tact is entirely by papers and records. In either 
case, let us make that service a real and personal 
one to these deserving men. They have it coming 
to them.” 

That’s the way the man who is handling your 
affairs feels about it and most of our 30 million 
citizens agree with him. You have earned and you 
will receive every aid possible. 

From there on, it’s up to you. 


























































SULU 


ERE are some excerpts from a 
speech made in English by a 
Japanese colonel to a group of sus- 
picious and warlike Moros during the 
Nips’ occupation of the island of Sulu in 
the Philippines: , 

“We are ready to fight all the way to 
Washington if necessary. As for the Moros, 
it give me pain in heart to think of their 
being mistrustful of the Japanese. We do 
not like you to fight us, as we come here as 
your friends and benefactors and not your 
enemies. 

“The Japanese Emperor is a son of God 
who made Japan. So we Japanese are t 
descendants of the God who helped God 
that made Japan. According to our his- 
tory, the Emperor and we Japanese were 
the members of a family. For this reason, the 
Emperor is a sovereign ruler of Japan, 
which means he is the master of the families. 

“Everybody was surprised at the way 
Japan was able to get through many hard 
places and several obstacles to win such 
success in the war. But, it was a matter of 
cooperation among the Japanese. 

“You Moros must stop fighting amon 
yourselves, have unity and cooperate wit 
the Imperial Japanese forces and we will 
help you. Ever since the ancient time the 
American and English have been enslaving 
us. But today we have driven them out of 
the Orient to Australia. | believe this is 
their punishment from God, through Japan. 
Before the outbreak of the war who could 
have thought Japan would be able to 
make such a quick victory over the powerful 
nations like the American and the English. 
Even we, the Japanese, never thought that. 

“But the Japanese believe that we are 
honest and straightforward people and 
that we are fighting for a noble cause, for 
those reason, God is merciful to us. 

“| want you please to have in mind that 
no matter how wise you are or powerful, if 
you cannot keep yourself honest, God will 
surely punish you. Killing and robbing are 
bad behaviours. If you did something to 
make other people happy, this is what we 
call good behaviour. 

“| learned that you are still hiding fire- 
arms. If you understand my speech you must 
therefore surrender them all to the govern- 
ment. When you surrender all your firearms 
we will appoint more policemen and 
furnish them with our firearms to maintain 
peace and order. 

“We are not getting firearms from you to 
use them to fight the Americans, because 
we have enough of our own, and better 
armaments at that. 

“| am therefore appealing your sense 
of pride to cooperate with us, for we 
belong to the same Oriental races. | want 
to remind you that in our Orient we have 
everything, we are rich in natural resources 
and we have more than enough people and 
what we need is more cooperation among 
us to carry on this war till victory. Now in 
Japan, we have 100,000,000 populations 
cooperating with each other like one fire 
carrying on its destruction to victory.” 

The speech was found by Corporal 
Alphonse Jacobot. 











S A child Diana was much like the youngster 

A who lives next door to you. She was shy, 

played little girl garnes, studied her lessons 

and shunned the boys. They teased her — as boys 
will tease pretty girls. And Diana was pretty. 

When Guam’s tiny, pre-war Marine garrison 
stepped out in freshly-starched khaki, Diana Leon 
Guerrere was usually nearby. She would be seen 
peeking from behind a corner of the Governor's 
Palace as the Marines passed in parade. At Sumay, 
where guard mounts and colors were held, Diana 
often would climb a breadfruit tree and from its 
lofty branches smile down at her heroes with blush- 
ing, child-like pride. 

She didn't like little boys her age, but she liked the 
Marinés. They didn’t tug at her hair or race up from 
behind to frighten her. Instead they saluted her. 
They gave her ice cream, candy and other favors. 
Sometimes they carried her — gallantly she thought 
—on their shoulders. They told her wonderful 
stories of America and of the little girls there who 
they said, were pretty, too. 

It doesn't require much imagination to under- 
stand why the Marine garrison on Guam became a 
unit of 200 Prince Charmings to Diana. Therefore, 
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FOR DIANA 





it was a simple matter for the child to fit her heroes, 
believably for herself at least, into almost any 
situation. Once she raced home from school with the 
startling tale that the Marines were plunging up the 
road near the Sumay barracks, whipping beautiful 
white chargers. She even provided her step-sister, 
Mrs. Margaret Rivera, with a detailed description of 
the horses and how well the riders handled them. 
Actually, the Marines were hurrying to mess — on 
foot as always — but Diana dismissed anything that 





was routine when she talked of “her” garrison. 
Another time she told Mrs. Rivera that the Marines 
stood off a force of invaders who tried to breach the 
reef near Agana. 

“There were at least a million of them,” she ex- 
citedly told her step-sister. ‘“‘But the Marines killed 
them all. Not one of ‘our men’ was hurt. I’m so 
happy.” 

Mrs. Rivera never learned the basis for the ex- 
travagant story, but suspected that Diana saw her 
heroes at target practice. After such outbursts she 
usually patted the child’s head with an understand- 
ing hand. She would muse for a moment over the 
latter’s story-book imagination and send her off to 
play. 

Yet it must be understood that Diana was honest 
and truthful. Mrs. Rivera, who perhaps knew her 
best, can vouch for that. She simply liked to color 
her stories a little when she talked about the 
Marines. Marines, Mrs. Rivera reflected, are colorful 
fellows anyway. 

In 1934, when Diana was 10 years old, her mother 
died. From then om she turned more and more to 
Mrs. Rivera who found herself playing the dual role 
of mother and sister. But this was no added chore. 
Diana was an obedient child. She was little or no 
trouble and fitted nicely into the family, which 
Mrs. Rivera was beginning to raise for herself about 
that time. 


UT the middle of June, 1944, American 

fleet units which had parked off Guam, 

moved in closer. The pre-invasion shelling and bomb- 

ing was now on in earnest. Saipan, 100 miles to the 

north, already had been invaded. Agana, the island 

capital, was a target for the fleet’s heavy guns. Its 

buildings of brick and masonry and tile-roofed 

stucco homes were going to make beautiful rubble. 
Already it was a ghost city. 

Only a handful of Guamanians remained. Most of 
these were throwing pieces of furniture and personal 
belongings together. They were going into the hills 
— anywhere away from the “terrible bombs and 
shells.” 

Besides, the terrified Japanese were beginning to 
round up the civilians. Purely as a precautionary 
measure, they were going to herd them into a con- 
centration camp in the north. There they would be 
safe from the screaming shells, the whistling bombs 
and the brutal, strafing American pilots. Too, (a 
factor not to be discounted from the Jap point of 
view), it also eliminated the possibility of espionage. 

With all this, Agana should have been emptied by 
now. But it wasn’t quite. A slim, dark-eyed young 
woman with flowing, jet-black hair was staying on. 
She had no intention of leaving. Twenty-year-old 
Diana Leon Guerrere was keeping a promise she 
made to herself when the Japs invaded her lovely 
homeland. At that time, between tears, she told 
Mrs. Rivera: 

“When the American Marines come back, I will 
be the first to greet them. I’ve GOT to be the first.” 

So Diana stayed on in the city. Mrs. Rivera 
already had left. She didn’t want to leave without 
her step-sister, but the rising crescendo of fire and 
bombs was too much. Besides, she had four little 
ones of her own to think of now. The day she left, as 
fighters strafed the city, she pleaded with Diana to 
go along with her. 

“This is crazy!” she told her. “‘You can’t live 
through it. The noise is horrible!’ 

The reply could have been melodramatic but it 
wasn’t. Diana answered simply: “This is music to 
my ears.” 

Mrs. Rivera never saw her again after that day. 
She last saw Diana wearing her favorite red and blue 
dress which had been fashioned from an American 
flag stripped from the Elks’ Club by the Japs. The 
little men had spit on it first, and then they turned it 
over to Diana’s father, Matias Leon Guerrere. 
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The Marines were her heroes and this 
native girl wanted to be the first to 


greet them upon their return to Guam 












































“You can have this — ” one of them had grinned. 
“Use it for a wash rag.” 

Diana had a better use for it since it wouldn’t 
have been wise to keep it intact. Not while the Japs 
were around. And this was the dress in which she 
was going to greet the heroes of her childhood. The 
first Guamanian to meet the liberators. She was 
wearing the dress quite a lot these days. No telling 
now, when the Americans were going to pop in. 

What happened during the intervening days be- 
fore Marine and Army units fought ashore at Agat 
and Asan on July 21, isn’t difficult to piece together. 
It’s known that Diana spent much of her time in a 
foxhole just inside the edge of the city. 

The Japs had ordered all civilians — except for an 
easily accountable few living on remote ranches — 
into a concentration camp. The order wasn’t new, 
but this time it carrjed a terrifying appendage — 
“under pain of death.” They weren’t taking any 
chances. It was too late in the game. The invaders 
would get precious little informatién from the 
Guamanians. 

Diana must have felt secure. The Japs, having a 
healthy respect for American fire power, were avoid- 
ing the capital like the plague. Only occasionally did 
one or two circle the city in search of stragglers. But 
they confined their curiosity to the rim of the 
capital. It wasn’t exactly healthy to probe inside. 


T TWO O'CLOCK on the morning of July 19, 
Beatrice Flores, a mere slip of a girl just turn- 
ing 15, picked her way along the inky darkness of San 
Ramon road running north from Agana. She was 
bringing food to her uncle, aging, sickly Baldomere 
Peredo, who was living outside the capital. His 
presence there wasn’t any secret. The Japs knew all! 
about it. How much of a spy threat could a hobbling, 
weak old man offer? 

There was just a sliver of a moon and when the 
occasional gun flashes that lit up the sky dis- 
appeared, the darkness increased. Beatrice hurried 
her step. She was frightened and wanted to finish 
her mission. After what seemed a long time she 
reached her uncle’s home, gave him his food and 
prepared to leave. 

At that moment, a Jap officer entered with Juan 
Cabrero, 17. Beatrice and Juan knew each other and 
exchanged greetings timidly. Juan had been found, 
without explanation, near Agana. They stepped out- 
side at the officer’s suggestion, and there Juan, 
unwittingly, made the gravest error of his life. He 
lighted a cigaret. The flame from the match seemed 
to pierce the entire area. The Jap officer, uttering a 
vile oath, snatched at the flame, extinguished it, and 
with his free hand struck the boy across the mouth. 

The suspicious Oriental mind started working 
double time. The Jap accused Juan of attempting to 
signal the Americans off-shore. A ridiculous charge, 
of course, but it seemed to whet the officer’s rage. For 
a moment he became uncontrollable. Invectives 
poured from his mouth. The presence of the little girl 
failed to stay his abuse. Then with a smirk he quieted 
down. 

The expression on his face was too self-assured. 
Something was up. Beatrice and Juan didn’t know 
just what. The mind behind the twisted grin was 
turning over their fate. 

As if in answer to the Jap’s dark thoughts, the sky 
exploded with a fury. Flashes lit up the beach and 
silhouetted the gaunt ruins of the capital. Off in the 
distance, Beatrice and Juan saw mingled, moving 
figures. The figures, becoming faintly distinguish- 
able, moved closer. It was a group of Guamanian 
men and some Jap soldiers. Another brilliant flash. 
There was a woman among them. She was wearing a 
red and blue dress. 

Diana Leon Guerrere stood silent and inscrutable 
among her fellow Guamanians. She knew the jig 
was up. The excitement and danger of the past 
month had sapped her emotionally. There just wasn’t 
anything else to be done. 

She waited resignedly for the charge. 

“Attempting to contact the enemy!” a uniformed 
figure said. 

Jap justice moved speedily. At the edge of a bomb 
crater the men quickly were dispatched. There were 
a few muffled cries as sabers slashed at yielding flesh 
and then it was over. The limp forms rolled over and 
over and came to rest at the bottom of the crater. 

Diana was next. A Jap soldier moved up and tore 
the upper portion of her dress free. A quick flash and 
her left breast was severed. She died very quickly. 
Beatrice Flores, who was left for dead, only to escape 
later, saw it. She said Diana was very brave. 

Little better than 48 hours later, the first Marines 
landed on Guam. END 









American task force which is now roam- 

ing the China Sea. We are aware of every 
move you make. Our planes soon will attack and 
destroy you.” There was a slight pause (for 
dramatic effect, not for station identification) 
and then she added: “‘Our brave fliers will take 
very good care of that big blue carrier, too.” 

Platoon Sergeant Russell Soehner, one of the 
group of sea-going Marines aboard the aircraft 
carrier Ticonderoga who happened to be listen- 
ing to the broadcast, let out a yell. 

“Hey! The Rose means us!”’ 

“‘Somebody,” said Corporal Arthur Francey, 
“should give Rose the word what a hell of a time 
her brave fliers will have getting this big, blue 
baby.” 

“You ain’t just kiddin’,” said Soehner. 

Next day, at 1145, the chaplain was broad- 
casting the news over the public address system. 
Most of the Marines aboard were down below the 
hangar deck in the mess hall having chow, as was 
most of the ship’s personnel. This task force of 
which the Ticonderoga was an integral part, 
was about to leave the 
China Sea after roam- 
ing it for three weeks 
and launching a num- 
ber of carrier plane 
strikes. They had de- 
cided to take one last 
crack at Formosa be- 
fore pulling out. One 
strike had already 
been launched and the 
planes had returned and been loaded with 1000- 
pound bombs. They were all gassed up, ready to 
shove off on a second — and farewell —strike. 

“Tokyo Rose,” the chaplain’s voice blared, 
“says that the Japs will wipe out our entire task 
force. She gives us special mention, saying they 
will take good care of Quote that big blue car- 
rier Unquote.” 

“Well,” said Gunnery Sergeant John K. Hook 
to Sgt. Reams, “if they’re going to do it, why 
don’t they show up?” 

Five minutes later the Nips showed up — 
with a bang. Within 20 minutes, the Ticon- 
deroga — its planes still loaded with bombs and 
gas — was hit by not one, but two Kamikazes. 

Both were Zekes. The first Katzenjammer Kid 
struck at 1215, just aft of the No. 1 elevator on 
the flight deck. It went right through the flight 
deck exploding into a tremendous mass of flame 
and smoke in the space between the gallery deck 
and the hangar deck. It started a big fire on the 
hangar deck and sent one of our fighters on the 
flight deck up in flames. At the time, the ele- 
vator was just three feet off the hangar deck, 
loaded with a plane. The explosion wrecked and 
burned up the elevator and all the men inside it. 

The moment this first Kamikaze struck and 
general quarters sounded, Marines and sailors 
were rushing furiously to battle stations from the 
mess hall. The Marines manned all the aft 20 
mm guns. First Lieutenant Paul Brown was in 
charge of the battery on the starboard side. First 
Lieutenant J. W. Faus had the battery on the 
port side. Captain Don Gatchell had the battery 
on Sky Two. PiSgt. Soehner took charge of a 
gun on an island that was unmanned—there were 
only four Marines near the island and they took 
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over the firing. These four Marines were Corporal 
Bob Wright,and PFCs Herbert Kendell, Harry 
Engstrom and Ridenbaugh. 

After this first Kamikaze had struck, two more 
Zekes tried to come in for dives. The gunners 
blew both of them out of the air. 

Corp. Francey had the condition watch on the 
starboard side where the Marines manned two 
20 mm guns. He saw another Kamikaze head- 
ing for the Ticonderoga. Francey opened up 
at the Kamikaze and succeeded in breaking up 
its run. The plane circled and came back for a 
second run, going around the ship’s fantail and 
around to the port side. All the gunners kept 
pumping away at her as she came in low. 

The Marine-manned 20 mm guns hit her sev- 
eral times, breaking off pieces. But the bullets 
weren’t big enough to bring her down. 

She came in strafing with both guns low over 
the battery commanded by GySgt. Hook (who 
has been with the Ticonderoga ever since she 
was commissioned on 8 May, 1944.) The color 
of the Kamikaze was dark green, much like our 
planes, and as she flew’ over Hook’s battery, 
he saw the big, red 
Nip meatball on her 
wing. But she struck 
Sky One, about 25 
feet away. 

This one killed the 
gunnery officer, the 
air officer, and several 
others. Captain Dixie 
Kiefer, famous skip- 
per in the film “The 
Fighting Lady,” was on the bridge. He was badly 
injured. He was hit by 65 pieces of shrapnel, 
received a bad wound in his temple, and his right 
arm was shattered. But he refused medical aid 
until all the others were taken care of. He re- 
mained, directing activities for 12 hours. No trace 
was ever found of the men in Sky One. 

The fire in the hangar deck and flight deck 
lasted for several hours. As the fire spread, it 
became evident that the ship was in serious 
danger — if the flames reached the bomb-laden, 
gas-filled planes on the flight deck, she’d go up. 
Some of the gas tanks had been punctured by 
shrapnel, allowing gas to flow freely on the deck. 

The Marines left their battle stations and 
went to the aid of the fire-fighting teams already 
working furiously. After the fire was out, the 
Marines cleaned the foamite from their guns. 

Nothing at all was left of the second Kamikaze 
lad. Somebody found the scalp of the first one 
— clipped clean and intact — on the deck. This 
Jap had been wrapped in a fireproof swathin 
with figures drawn on it — this had been wra 
around his chest and waist. All that remained 
of him was his torso. 

The payoff came the next day when the crew 
listened to Tokyo Rose again. She told them 
about the two Kamikazes hitting them, and 
exactly where they’d hit — but this wasn’t sur- 
prising as they’d noticed a Nip plane circling 
off for observation during the action. 

“I told you,” said La Rose, “that our fliers 
would take good care of that big blue carrier.”’ 

“They'll have to do a whole lot better,” 
Hook said, “‘to get rid of this big, blue baby.”’ 

And he was right. Because the big, blue baby 
was back in a hurry — at a place called Okinawa. 
END 
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later about my trip to Manila, all I really 

went there for was to interview for The 
Leatherneck a few of the Marines who had been 
liberated from prison camps on Luzon. That is the 
straight dope. 

But just for the record, and to prevent the writers 
of the history of World War II (Pacific Theatre) 
from distorting the facts, I am going to set down here 
the God's honest truth about my trip, so help me. 

I left Guam on 18 February, 1945, in a C-46 with 
orders to réport to the Provisional Advance General 
Headquarters of the Commanding General, South- 
west Pacific Area, in accordance with reference (a) 
and as authorized by reference (b), as the official 
snow job worded it. Somehow, orders always are 
worded that way, I guess, to make you feel all 
fouled-up right from the start. 


N: MATTER what the history books may say 


Anyway, this C-46 dropped me off on an airstrip 
somewhere on Samar. Dropping somebody off on 
Samar is just about the same as blindfolding a man, 
leading him up to a haystack and saying, “‘ There's a 
needle in there somewhere, mate. Find it.” 

Well, the C-46 got all fueled up and away she 
went back to Guam, leaving nothing there on Samar 
except me, my seabag and the strip. I heaved the 
seabag over my shoulder and walked over to a small, 
broken-down hut which looked remarkably like a 
surveyed woodshed in Vermont, but which was 
described officially as Operations Tower. 

There, I found an Army lieutenant sitting alone 
reading an old copy of Life magazine, getting the 
scoop on the big doings back at the Stork Club, 
New York, N. Y. It dawned on me, suddenly, that 
from here on in I was going to be seeing one awful 
lot of the Army on account of they were in charge of 
liberating the Philippine population and soon would 
have a handsome campaign ribbon with two stars to 
prove it. 

Well, the lieutenant was extremely gloomy about 
my chances of ever getting off Samar, but he said 
to come back in the morning anyway and he'd see 
what was then what. Just as I was about to walk out 
the door, he called: 

“Hey — what's a Marine doing in Samar?” 

I was in kind of a hurry and in no mood to sit 
down and sketch out a rough blueprint of my busi- 
ness, so just to pass the whole thing off on the light 
side, I said: 

‘MacArthur told Nimitz the going was pretty 
rugged around here, so Mr. N. sent me down.” 

I thought it was a fairly good gag, myself, but this 
lieutenant just stared at me, let his eyelids droop a 
little, and was still studying me narrowly as I 
walked out. 

Dusk was now falling, just like it does back in 
Boston, and the thing on my mind was finding a 
place to sack up for the night, so I hurried on. I 
walked down the strip until I saw a crew hanging 
around a C-47. I walked up. They were arguing 
about who made the best recording of‘*‘ Moon Glow” 
— Benny Goodman or Artie Shaw. I asked them if 
their ship was laying over. It was. I asked them how 
about me using part of the deck of it to catch up on 
my beauty rest. They said okay. So, I sat down and 
listened to the argument and opened up one of the 
cans of beans I had in the seabag, washing it down 
with some fine chlorine-flavored water from my 
canteen. Shortly, I was deep in the land of nod, as 
the saying goes. 

Next morning, this C-47 crew got orders via either 
Operations Tower or carrier pigeon to load the plane 
full of tires and take off for Tacloban on Leyte. That 
was my general direction, so when the plane left, by 
a strange coincidence I was on it. There was just 
me and these tires and that was the whole haul. 

Well, the Tacloban strip was a vast improvement 
over the Samar strip in many ways. Operations was 
a much bigger and more impressive shed, for one 
thing. And there was a USO shanty which served 
coffee and limp cookies. Then, out back there was a 
mobile kitchen where an Army PFC was busy mak- 
ing mountains of sandwiches for the crews. The 
place sure looked ‘ike civilization after Samar, 
despite the fact that this USO did not offer any 
dancing girls or places to browse with a good book. 
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by Sgt. Duane Decker 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


History books may 
differ, but here’s 
the scoop on one 
Marine’s expedition 
to the Philippines 


The Army sergeant in Operations quit reading a 
magazine called Your Personality long enough to 
tell me if I hung around, sooner or later I might find 
space on a plane going to Clark Field. I said I 
guessed I would sure enough hang around as offhand 
I could not think of any friends to visit in the 
immediate neighborhood. Then the following con- 
versation ensued and I give it to you verbatim be- 
cause when the history books tell of the liberation 
of Manila, I want my side of the story fully on the 
record. 

I I “Can I leave my seabag back there behind 
you ’” 

He nodded. Then, in a sort of delayed-take, like 
Edward Everett Horton in the movies, his head 
came up with a jerk, in the manner of a fawn sighting 
berries. He said, suspiciously: “* What do you call it a 
seabag for?” 

I looked at him. “‘For the same reason,”’ I said, 


“that you call ham and eggs ‘ham and eggs.’ ” 

He looked at my p. cutter and the emblem on it 
and said: ‘Oh — you’re a Marine! I thought the 
Marine artillery outfits went back to Guam or 


ce. 

“They did,” I said. 

“You with that Marine Air Wing at Dagupan, is 
that it?” 

“Nope,” I said. “I just landed.” 

“*How come?” 

Well, I was getting a little bit tired of the wnole 
conversation as I was more than eager for some of 
that USO coffee, so as I started to fade away, I 
called over my shoulder: “‘ It’s pretty hush-hush stuff 
right now. Just keep your eyes on the communiques.” 

I winked so he’d know I was gagging, then I beat 
it out and went around back to the mobile kitchen, 
figuring a sandwich or two would go nicely with the 
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USO coffee. I asked the PFC on the bread-cutting 
detail could he manage to spare a sandwich or two 
from the big pile behind him. He could not spare a 
sandwich, he said. If I wanted one, I would have to 
work the thing out through Captain somebody-or- 
other whom I could locate someplace-or-other. 

That seemed like a very complicated way to get 
a sandwich, so I just hung around the corner of 
Operations until I saw the PFC start talking to a guy 
out front. Now, I had happened to notice that where 
he stacked the sandwiches, there was a window that 
slanted open a little. I walked around back, very 
unobtrusively, and having quite long arms, I had 
little difficulty in reaching the sandwiches. They 
were excellent — two of them peanut butter and 
jelly, the other three chopped Spam and pickle. I 
washed them down with three cups of USO coffee 
and felt much better. 

Well, I hung around the strip all day but could 
not finesse passage to Clark. Every so often some 
soldier would wander up and ask me what I was 
doing in the Philippines. I got so tired of hearing 
the question that finally I didn’t even bother to 
answer it anymore. I'd just look wise and shrug as I 
discovered that this kind of treatment switched them 
over to more interesting topics of conversation such 
as how plentiful the liquor supply was in Manila. 
The general consensus seemed to indicate that when 
— and if — I ever did get to Manila I would stand a 
reasonable chance of getting good and drunk. 

Along about 1800, Operations informed me I was 
stuck in Tacloban until morning at least. There was 
a truck due soon and I could get a ride on it to an 
Army casual camp nearby if I wanted to stay there 
for the night. I caught the truck. 

The less said about this casual camp the better. 
Personally, I would prefer to think of the whole 
thing as a bad dream, but in the interests of his- 
torical truth about the eventual liberation of Manila, 
it is necessary for me to describe two incidents. 

The camp had been laid out, apparently, to cover 
the dead center of the muckiest mudflat on Leyte 
and it had been accomplished with scientific pre- 
cision. When I checked in at the First Sergeant’s tent 
and he found out that the casual camp was to harbor 
the first Marine in its history, the same old business 
popped up. 

“*What are you doing here, Sergeant?” 

I was very sleepy and when I am very sleepy, 
questions annoy me. This one especially. So I said, 
almost vindictively: ‘“‘You mean the rest of my 
battalion hasn’t shown up yet?” 

His eyes bugged out over the flickering candle 
light. 

“*Oh well,” I said, ‘“‘they’ll be along. So break out 
the pencils, Sergeant.”’ 

Eventually, I found my way to the Company C 
area he'd billeted me for. This Leyte mud, I dis- 
covered, is unlike any other mud I have ever 
encountered in that for proper navigation of it one 
should damn well wear ice skates. I went down so 
many times that by the time I reached Company C, 
Tent 26, I looked like I had been snapping in with a 
Seabee outfit. 

There were no lights in the tent or the area and it 
looked as though everyone had hit the cots early. 
Inside I found an empty one but there were no poles 
on it or around there, and it looked like too big an 




















































engineering job for me at this point to put up the 
mosquito net that I had in my seabag. 

So I left my clothes on, flopped on the cot and 
threw the mosquito net over me like a blanket. I 
worked out a pretty good system whereby, if I 
reclined on my side with my elbow sticking up in the 
air to form a V of my arm, the net billowed out 
enough to keep the mosquitoes off my face. 

Voices floated in from the tents all around. I did 
not feel like listening but all of a sudden I heard a 
conversation in the next tent that brought me up 
sharp. It went like this: 

“I hear the Marines hit an island today.” 

“Yeah? Whatsa name.” 

“Iwo Jima.” (He pronounced it Eye-whoah Jigh- 
Muh). 

“*Where’s it at?”’ 

“I don’t know exactly. Off Saipan somewhere.” 

That beat me. I called: ‘‘ Off Saipan, hell! It’s only 
700 miles from Tokyo, chum.” 

“Yeah? How big is it?” 

‘Five by three,” I said. ‘‘And on one side of the 
beach — ” 

“A little bitsy bastard huh? It’ll be a pushover.” 

“Pushover!” I yelled at him. “It’s the most 
heavily fortified island in the world. It’s — ” 

“You talk like a press agent for the Marine Corps 
or something,” he said. “‘Maybe you shouldda 
joined that outfit.” 

“I did,” I said. 

“*Well, I’ll be damned,” he said. “‘ Hey — what- 
daya know, we got a Marine in the camp!” 

Just then it dawned on me that as one Marine in 
an Army camp I was not in the most enviable spot 
in the world. I decided I had better do something 
about it. I called: ‘‘ Not a Marine. An outfit. Matter 
of fact I’ll bet you that right now there’s more 
Marines in this camp than soldiers.” 

“Yeah? What’s the story?” His voice got half- 
suspicious and half-respectful. 

“It’s a hush-hush deal,” I said. ‘‘ Just between 
MacArthur and Nimitz. Let’s knock off the chatter 
and get some sleep. My outfit’s gotta shove early.” 


and all of us flattened out on the truck. But, staring 
me in the face when I flattened, was the barrel of 
a .45 waving back and forth like a limp herring in 
the hands of a youthful Filipino boy we had picked 
up on the way. Obviously the Filipino boy was not 
yet old enough to know that .45’s go off sometimes. 
I forgot snipers in my terror of the Filipino boy. 

I swung my arm and hit the .45 into the air and 
it flew off somewhere on the road. But in so doing, I 
had half-raised myself. My p. cutter was not on 
tight. A sudden gust of wind caught it, and it fol- 
lowed the .45 out of the truck. 

That is the end of the incident but in the light of 
subsequent events, you will discover its significance. 

And, by subsequent events I mean what hap- 
pened some days later whan I finally found myself 
on a C-54 on my way back to Guam. 

I leaned my Head back and let my tyes close slow- 
ly. But I opened them suddenly as I heard two people 
talking in front of me. One of them was saying: 

“What are all you war correspondents clearing 
out of Manila for?” 

The WC replied: ‘‘Well, the show’s about over 
here. Now that the Marines have landed and taken 
the islands over, it won’t be long.” 

The other voice said, in shocked disbelief: ‘‘ The 
Marines! Hell, there aren’t any Marines in the 
Philippines unless you count that one air wing at 
Dagupan. This is strictly an Army show.” 

“Yeah, that’s according to the communiques,”’ the 
WC said, cynically. ‘“‘The real facts are, Marines 
have landed all over these islands. It’s not known 
outside of the theatre, of course. Strictly a hush-hush 
deal between MacArthur and Nimitz.” 

“*Where are there Marines around here?”’ 

““All over. They hit Samar first. Then Leyte. 
Finally they popped up all over Luzon. Right now 
they’re cleaning out Manila and the suburbs.” 

“*That’s a lie!” 

“*I didn’t believe all this myself,” the WC said. 
“Not at first. But I got proof. Why, I even talked 
yesterday with an Army corporal who told me the 
army casual camps have been practically turned 





“My God, this is one hell of a war,” said the general, weakly 


Now from here on I can skip most of my travels as 
nothing of importance occurred for a while. I got to 
Clark and the usual questions were asked about 
what was I doing here and I gave them the usual 
brush-off. Then I hitched a ride in a Piper Cub to 
GHQ, reported in with my orders. 

Next I hitched in to Manila on a truck. We picked 
up a Filipino guerrilla lieutenant en route and when 
he found out I was a Marine he began bowing at me 
and wringing my hand and very solemnly welcomed 
the US Marine Corps through me on behalf of the 
entire Filipino population. I felt so embarrassed that 
I finally told him, just as solemnly, that in behalf of 
the US Marine Corps I was very happy to be here 
and to assist in any small way that I could to free 
the loyal Philippine populace from the tyrannical 
yoke of the Japanese forces. I tried very hard to do 
it in a manner that would not have made General 
Vandegrift wince, had he been listening in. 

Then, in Manila, I rented a room near the Army’s 
Public Relations lashup and had a fine dinner of 
hard-boiled duck eggs, jellied rice-and-sugar, and a 
quart of rum. 

Now, there’s only one more major incident on my 
trip which needs to be brought out for the eventual 
clarification of history: That occurred while I was 
en route from Manila to New Bilibid prison, way the 
hell out in the country somewhere. 

As we were going through a very lonely stretch of 
woods, we came upon a jeep parked beside the road. 
Two soldiers, flattened out on the road behind it, 
were aiming Mls over the top. As we passed, one 
of them screamed: “‘ Beat it — snipers!” 

Just then I heard some rifle fire somewhere around 


over to the Marines. This guy stayed in one outside 
Tacloban the other night and he says the Marines 
there out-numbered the army!” 

it) But — ”” 

“Not only that,’”’ the WC went on, “‘but I hap- 
pened to bump into a Filipino guerrilla lieutenant 
who'd been in charge of the official welcome of the 
Marine Corps to Luzon. He told me all about it.” 

“This is unbelievable!” 

**And I got the final proof with my own eyes. At a 
bivouac area out toward Bilibid, I saw some sol- 
diers bring in a wounded Jap prisoner. This Jap still 
had a Marine cap clutched in his hand. The soldiers 
said he’d had it when they picked him up. And the 
guys who picked him up were an advance patrol, 
mind you. Get it? The Marines are already up in 
front of the Army’s advance patrols!” 

**My God!” the other voice said, weakly. “‘ This is 
one hell of a war. Here I am, a two-star general in the 
Army, and I don’t even know the Marines have taken 
over my theatre!”’ 

“‘Oh, there’s a lot of this stuff,” the WC said, 
“that will come out later — in history books.” 

I sank deeper in my chair and shuddered a little. 
_ So now you know why I said in the beginning, all 
I really went to Manila for was to interview a 
few liberated Marines for The Leatherneck. And 
furthermore, I found out they’d all been evacuated 
before I even got there. Matter of fact, I never did 
set eyes on a single Marine until I got back to Guam. 

And I don’t care what the history books claim 
later. That’s the God’s honest truth about my trip to 
Manila, so help me. END 


Professor 





quick double take three years ago 
when a 50-year-old college professor 
reported for boot training as a private. 
He was Paul Douglas, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, who 
had gained nation-wide fame with his 
warnings of Japanese and German aggres- 
sion in pre-Pearl Harbor talks on the 
Chicago Round Table radio program. 
After three years in the Corps, Douglas 
has risen to the rank of major and has one 
star on his Purple Heart ribbon. He re- 
turned to the States recently after be- 
ing wounded by machine gun fire in the 
F ren campaign. Previously, he was 
am wounded on Peleliu. 
ts Major Douglas joined the Marine Corps 
e in May, 1942, and went through the regu- 
i lation boot camp at Parris Island, Ses 
= Here he became the oldest Marine recruit 
é ever to be granted the full combat clas- 
sification. 
“Age itself need not be a detriment for 
a combat man,” he maintains after months 
of service in the Pacific. 
Douglas thinks Americans at home are 
. too optimistic about the Japanese war. 
“No one should put trust in a quick 
c victory. On Peleliu we killed 14,000 Nips 
and only 30 surrendered. They show no 
‘evidence of cracking, at least not in the 
“4 field, and | know they will not capitulate 
without a landing in the home islands. 
Figure it out: 10 German prisoners were 
he for every German killed. But 1000 
Japs are being killed for every prisoner 
taken! Okinawa was strictly ‘heads down 
and buck the line.’ Peleliu was just as 
tough, but not so roomy for maneuvering.” 
iouglas had some new ideas on post- 
P war treatment of the Japanese. 
;. “We can control them, in the future, only 
if such good Japanese traits as their fana- 
: tical courage and allegiance to duty are 
te properly harnessed and their emperor wor- 
ship and aggressive tactics stamped out. 
Death and bombing will not intimidate the 
Japanese civilians into a hasty surrender.” 
louglas has been overseas since May, 
1943. He was adjutant of the First Marine 
Division on Cape Gloucester, New Britain. 
He was regimental adjutant for the Fifth 
Marine Regiment during the Peleliu opera- 
tion. He was First Division adjutant again 
for the Okinawa show. He was promoted 
to the rank of major on January 2, 1945. 
Douglas is married to the former Emily 
Taft, IMinois congresswoman and deughter 
of sculptor Lorado Taft. He had been at 
the University of Chicago since 1921. 
’"‘When this arm heals, | plan to return to 
my division,’ the fighting professor said. 
And then he added, firmly: “No com- 
promise we might make with the Japs is 
worth the losses we ve taken already in 
the war.” SGT. N. ANDERSON 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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The powers of this mystery 





man amazed fellow Marines as 


by Lieut. Alan Shilin 


fabulous Van Brunt — could have conceived 

of how Gargantuan and elaborate a realm of 
horror was Admiral Minoro Ota’s cave. Only in 
Dante's Inferno can an earthly description be found 
that would approximate the hell in that under- 
ground city on Oroku peninsula. 

Admiral Minoro Ota was the commander of 
Japanese forces defending the peninsula against 
assault of the Sixth Division. By June 13 the 
peninsula had been lost to the Marines and death 
had relieved the portly admiral. Minoro Ota, once 
defender of New Georgia and Kavieng, had intro- 
duced his sword to his entrails in the presence of his 
staff and they, in turn, had done a bit of intestinal 
sculpturing of their own. Together with this bloodied 
gold braid lay hundreds of Japanese dead or dying, 
for in its last days the admiral’s cave had been 
used as a hospital. 

Van Brunt was leading a small party of Ma- 
rine officers and men into one of its many en- 
trances. They had not proceeded more than 30 feet 
into its coral interior when they were greeted by a 
terrible stench and a weird crunching sensation 
underfoot. A beam from a flashlight probed at the 
floor and then switched off. Each of the men con- 
tinued walking in silence, aghast at the dim sound 
of his own footsteps. They were walking on a solid 
carpet of dying and decaying human bodies. 

Like figures in a gloomy myth, these Marines pur- 
sued their grim excursion into this underworld. They 
walked in darkness, propelled by their mission and 
their curiosity, almost smothered by the presence 
of death and indescribable agony. A hand reached up 
and clutched Van Brunt by the ankle. 

“Kill me, in the name of Heaven,” said a feeble 
voice in Japanese. 

Tad kneeled down and examined the dying man. 
Nothing could be done for him. A Marine in the 
party volunteered to do the job. The men paused for 
a moment. When it was over, the terrible expedition 
proceeded. Suddenly, as they approached a turn in 
the corridor, the Marines heard a voice ahead cry 
out in Japanese — 


Ne even First Lieutenant Van Brunt — the 
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“Stop! I will not let you come any further!” 

Terror-stricken, the men stood rigidly still. They 
could see nothing. They felt alone and doomed at 
the bottom of the world. Each man knew that one 
grenade could finish them all, knew the invisible Jap 
would be happy to exchange his life for theirs. 

“Come now,” said Van Brunt, in Japanese, “we 
have come to take you prisoner. You will not be 
harmed, I promise you.” 

His incredible audacity almost caused the men 
behind him to break into nervous laughter. His voice 
had been as casual as though he were discussing the 
temperature of his bath. 

But the Jap was appreciating the drama of the 
situation. 

“I am going to destroy you all!” he shouted. 

“Very well then,” said Van Brunt, “‘if you insist 
upon being a bloody nuisance, commit suicide and 
be done with it.” 

The Jap was perplexed. 

**Eh? Suicide?” 

“Naturally!” said Van Brunt, in a tone of annoy- 
ance. “Are you such a boor then that you don’t 
know the honorable way to die? For Heaven’s sake 
make rid of yourself. You are being quite insuffer- 
able, and should be ashamed.” 

“*I meant no harm,” muttered the Jap. 

“What? Still talking?” 

“In a moment. In a moment, please,”” murmured 
the Jap. ‘“‘One doesn’t do these things lightly!” 

‘Baka — fool — " roared Van Brunt, his imperi- 
ous voice reverberating through the corridor. “ You 
are wasting my time!” 

To the amazement of the Marines behind Van 
Brunt, several of whom understood Japanese, a loud 
explosion occurred which drove them to the floor by 
its concussion. The Jap had crammed a grenade into 
his mouth and had departed from this warld. 

Such a fellow is Van Brunt, called Taisho (Gen- 
eral) by the Okinawans and Japanese who made 
his acquaintance on Okinawa. An enigma to the 
Nipponese, he is something of an enigma to the 
Marines who have served with him. 


He dismissed their fears of rape, pillage and 
exploitation and convinced them that America 
would set them free and help them to prosper 


When Colonel Tom ‘Williams, his commanding 
officer, presented him the newspaper clippings de- 
scribing his exploits in the admiral’s cave, Tad’s 
answer was characteristic. 

“Good God, sir!’”’ said he. “This will put mother 
to bed for two weeks!” 

Frederick Van Brunt was born in Yokahama, 
Japan, in 1921, of American parents. His father was a 
buyer who represented American mercantile houses 
in the Orient and whose success was due largely to 
his insight into the Japanese people as well as to a 
knowledge of their difficult language. Young Tad 
inherited that insight. 

Through his ability to relax in the face of calamity, 
a tradition has grown up about him. He was a baby, 
dozing in his rocker, when the great earthquake 
occurred in 1923. His mother picked him up and 
threw him, by means of a perfect forward pass, to 
his father who was waiting beneath a flight of steps. 
The family moved to the vicinity of Kobe, on the 
Inland Sea, shortly thereafter. 


| aa the years that followed, Tad at- 
tended the Canadian Academy in Kobe and 
took his vacations with his dad in China and the 
Philippines. He came to know the Orient and the 
Oriental peoples in a manner that amazed the mem- 
bers of the Anglo- Japanese colony who prided them- 
selves on their own ability in that direction. This 
strikingly handsome young fellow not only knew how 
to live among Japanese, he knew how to make them 
eat out of his hand. He had a virtually flawless 
knowledge of the language. 

But there were others who knew the language 
equally well. Tad had additional cards up his sleeve. 
For one thing, he was tall and handsome and the 
fundamentally inferiority-conscious Japanese felt 
even more inferior in his presence. For another thing, 
he was an inherent actor and knew how to make 
them laugh until their round tummies quivered like 
jelly or how, by cocking an eyebrow and deepening 
his voice in the best Barrymore tradition, to 
them tremble. ° 

There are any of a hundred legends that cling to 
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his name in the Pacific, several of which could be 
cited to illustrate his unique charm over the Japa- 
nese. There was the time in Honolulu in 1944. 

Accompanied by several of his friends, Tad visited 
a very quaint and intimate little Japanese restaurant 
in downtown Honolulu. He swept into the restaurant 
with his entourage and sat down to order. In flawless 
Japanese he sent the waitresses scurrying in all 
directions. Imperiously, he tasted each of the dishes 
set before him while the humble proprietor and the 
awe-stricken waitresses awaited his judgment trem- 
blingly. Then, he rose and walked to the window. He 
stood up on the ledge, inhaled great draughts of air, 
announced that “it was impossibly hot,” and 
plunged majestically into the carp pond below. 

Now the carp is the favorite fish of the Japanesv. 
They treat the fellow with something akin to 
religious fervor. They tend him well and fashion 
exquisite little amphibious apartments for him in 
their homes and at their places of business. If anyone 
else had dived into their carp pond they would have 
been rightfully angry. But they were not with the 
fabulous Taisho! 

The proprietor and the waitresses clapped their 
hands in delight. 

“Too funny, Van Brunt San,” they shrilled. 

Their letters follow him to the most exotic 
recesses of the Pacific and when they learn that he is 
returning to Honolulu, the place of honor is his for as 
long as he desires it. (Appropriate furloughs are 
given the carp.) 

He had not been ashore on Okinawa for more than 
two weeks — with tens of thousands of Marines and 
soldiers dressed as he was dressed and all super- 
ficially alike before their common task — when 
Okinawan mothers were naming their new-born 
babes in his honor. The people flocked across the 
quaint countryside to see him as his fame spread. 
To them he was something of a great white divine 
ambassador who knew them and who would inter- 
cede for them before the formidable mechanized host 
who had descended upon their island from an infinity 
of great ships. 

To the presence of this lieutenant flocked Okinawan 


patriots, intellectuals, men of property, peasants, 
bourgeois, and ne’er do wells. Through his diplo- 
matic prowess, Okinawans who came under his 
influence learned to consider the American invasion 
as a great boon to their country. He dismissed their 
fears of rape, pillage and exploitation and convinced 
them that America would set them free and help 
them to take their place in the sun asa prosperous 
and self-respecting nation. The number of visiting 
Okinawans constantly increased. 

The Van Brunt foxhole, complete with all con- 
veniences from sets of dainty china to what the well- 
groomed man will feed his hair, became a kind of 
salon. A picture of Tad talking to a dozen or more 
Korean tea house girls was published in Time 
magazine under the caption — “‘ Anything can hap- 
pen to Marines.” This earned for him the title, 
among his fellows, of the Tea House Clark Gable. 
He bears a striking resemblance to the motion 
picture star. 


[IF TAD is considered by Orientals as a great 
white divine ambassador, Marines regard him 
less emotionally. To the men who served with him 
during the campaigns at Guam and Okinawa, the 
big, easy-going, amiable Tad is as much the business 
man as he is the Angel Gabriel. If he walks amidst 
Orientals with his head among the stars, he never 
allows the constellations to mar his vision of retail 
values. He was recommended for the Bronze Star on 
Okinawa for disarming a Japanese chief petty officer 
and capturing him. Col. Williams, who was present 
at the capture, describes the disarming as follows: 

“Tad showed a lot of courage when he went after 
that Jap, but you boys have to know Van Brunt to 
appreciate that he took his sword and flag before he 
got to the man’s rifle.”’ 

The climax to Tad’s success on Okinawa occurred 
on June 17. That day a venerable Okinawan scholar 
in a formal ceremony presented a petition to Major 
General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Commanding 
General of the Sixth Division. The petition was 
signed by the leading citizens of Okinawa and it 
expressed the gratitude of the Okinawan people to 








the General, to his division, and to Lieut. Van Brunt 
for the treatment that had been afforded every man, 
woman, and child on the island. The petition went 
on to request that Lieut. Van Brunt be permitted to 
remain on Okinawa as governor. 

Another similar petition went to the late Lieu- 
tenant General Simon Bolivar Buckner, Command- 
ing General of the Tenth Army. 

It was explained that the services of the fabulous 
Taisho were required for future operations. So the 
people arranged a great feast in their villages and 
Taisho received permission to attend as guest of 
honor. They dressed him in a brilliant silk kimono 
and showered hospitality upon him. For two joyous 
days tea and saki were drunk in his name; Okinawan 
maidens danced their native dances for his pleasure; 
speeches were made in his honor; and the hands of 
the people clasped his. For two days this Marine 
lieutenant was a Taisho indeed. And then Tad, like 
a male Cinderella, returned to his division to become 
a lieutenant once again. 

Tad has given quite a performance west of the 
Golden Gate during the past two years. His has been 
a motion picture performance played against a vast, 
historic, and bitter screen. Hollywood cannot afford 
to overlook him. But then, Hollywood has an alibi 
in this instance. 

In 1938, the Van Brunt family returned to the 
United States from Japan, purchased an orange 
grove at Ontario, Cal., and settled down to redis- 
cover their country. When Tad finished high school 
he entered the Pasadena Playhouse armed with a 
scholarship. 

He worked his way through Pasadena. In his 
grand style he made the cleaning of corridors and the 
manicuring of rest-rooms a majestic ritual. At night 
he donned grease paint and was good enough as a 
thespian to catch the attention of Hollywood pro- 
ducers and talent scouts. They managed to become 
excited about Tad Van Brunt. They noted that his 
performances were fresh and vigorous, that he was 
photogenic, that his voice was deep and resonant. 
They offered him a contract. That was in December, 
1941. So was Pearl Harbor. END 
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Wrecked oamtracs, once used to transport food and ammunition up 
to the front during the fighting around Sugor Loaf Hill, lie in the fore- 
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Marine's battered helmet with Easter card lying beside it give evidence 
of the fury of the fighting. Note buliet-ripped ammunition box at the right 
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ground after being put out of commission by the Japs. The vehicles 
brought wounded to the rear until hit by shells or satchel charges 


was quiet. Gone was the smoke and dust of battle, the 
whine of bullets, the scream of shells. The hill was deafening 
in its stillness. Dust rose into the hot sun for a brief moment, 
spiraled above empty foxholes and settled gently to earth again. 

A small group of Marines, veterans of the 22nd Regiment’s 
bloody fight for Sugar Loaf, started up its slope in silence, pausing 
to stare into the bare foxholes, littered with evidence of all that 
had transpired during those terrible days and nights more than a 
month before. 

A helmet, torn by bullets and shrapnel, rocked in the breeze, a 
pathetic thing lying beside a shattered rifle and an open ammuni- 
tion box. A Marine bent to examine it, his hands held behind 
him. Something white caught his eye. 

It was a greeting card, soiled and bullet-tattered, stuffed inside 
the helmet liner. In gay, colorful letters spread across the page 
were the words ‘“‘Happy Easter to My Dear Son.”’ 

The Marine read its message and stared with unseeing eyes 
for a long time. 

Easter . . . D day. 

The words burned long and deep. 

They moved on in silence, past the smashed weapons, stepping 
gingerly over grenades which lay, half buried in the dirt; past 
half-opened ration cans; discarded utensils; avoiding rotted 
bodies of Japs, still’clutching grenades in their fleshless, bony 
hands. 

They came to ancther hole, lined with a blood-stained poncho. 
Two sticks which had at one time served as supports for a hasty 
shelter, leaned in the wind like broken, silent sentinels. A leather 


[es bitter fight for Sugar Loaf was long over and the hill 
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One month later and a man may stand up and look out over the battle 
area without taking too much risk of being -shot. Japs holed up in the 





The Japs picked a knoll 
of land hardly as big as 
a bump to stage one of 


their most deadly fights 











PHOTOS BY CORP. C. McINTOSH 
AND SGT. JOHN SIRCH 


bag, torn by shrapnel, lay open at one side, its contents spilled in 
a small heap on the poncho. 

A shaving brush, a worn razor, a toothbrush. Letters, torn and 
streaked by rain, but still legible. ‘‘My darling . . . miss you so 
much. . . that wonderful day when you return...” 

The pages rustled in the breeze, but that was the only sound. 

This was hallowed ground, shell-torn, devastated, barren. 
Here still to be seen were footprints of the Marines who had 
charged magnificently up its rugged sides, again and again, until 
on the eleventh attempt, eight weary men remained atop the 
crest and stayed there till dawn, holding, clinging, and finally 
securing it. Here were the foxholes, dug hurriedly in the side, 
now partly filled with shell fragments, belts, packs, and letters 
from home. 

There at the top were the black, empty caves from which the 
Japs had poured death at the oncoming Marines — and there, 
beside the caves, were the stiff, charred bodies of the Japs. 

At the mouth of one cave lay a worn, tattered copy of the New 
Testament. Bullets had torn its pages. 

The little party of Marines turned and made their way back 
down the hill. Not a word was spoken among them as they 
retraced their steps along the base of the hill and disappeared into 
the valley beyond. 

The wind rose suddenly, whipping a sheet of paper flat against 
the trunk of the one remaining gaunt, naked tree. It was a page 
from Hamlet, containing the quotation which begins with these 
words: 

‘‘Why, what should be the fear? 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee — 
CORP. T. VINCENT MULLAHY 
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caves in the background poured heavy fire into the ranks of the 22nd 


Marines as the latter launched concerted attacks to capture the hill 
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Marine peers into an empty Jap cave on reverse side of Sugar Loof. 
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At right, foreground, is Nip skull with bandage, a rifle and a gas mask 





Blasted scrub timber, utter desolation 
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remain in the wake of Marines’ 


struggle to oust the Jap defenders from their toe hold on this slope 
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“Vill Never Forget Him’ 


The Marine’s life is like a game of cards —he 


must play what he is dealt. But does he worry? 


character I'll never forget. He answers 

to many names and at times I’ve put my 
head on a pillow and prayed I could wake 
tomorrow and find him gone. I’ve grown sick 
of his face, sick of his voice, sick of his family. 
Still every day he grows nearer to me, and 
every day I’m more sure that I'll never forget 
him nor lose my affection for him. 

I don’t suppose anybody really cares what I 
think of him, least of all, he himself. My coun- 
try, suffering from an analytical binge, has 
described him a hundred different ways. He 
used to be considered as simple a problem as 
two plus two, but he has grown as complex as 
relativity. Suffering from nothing worse than 
a cold in the nose, he is being treated for lobar 
pneumonia. He has a sense of humor that 
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Ts Marine with whom I live today is a 


enables him to laugh out loud at the amateur 
psychiatrists who plague his life. The tear- 
jerking commercial advertisements that have 
flooded his reading matter verge on a stupidity 
that is mildly amusing. When politicians have 
the disgustingly poor taste to resurrect his 
former tentmate, call him GI Jim and be 
presumptious enough to get out a crystal ball 
and read his mind, he is insulted. However, he 
also enjoys this Americana — in much the 
same way as he would the circus. 

He laughs at the story that tells him the 
country has provided a flock of new national 
cemeteries for himself and his loved ones and 


by SSgt. Jack Slocum 
USMC Combat Correspondent 














with mock sincerity he congratulates himself 
upon his luck. ‘ 

He isn’t a dashing, devil-may-care hero. 
Nor is he a frightened, worried creature. He 
has long realized that the thin line which sup- 
posedly separates genius from insanity is even 
thinner when it gets in between bravery and 
stupidity. 

At times he can drive you to near insanity. 
On occasions he can prevent you from reach- 
ing that goal under your own power. 

His complaints have received nationwide 
attention. His little wants are supposed to be 
the wishes of a nation. In truth, nine-tenths of 
his complaints spring from boredom and an 
ever-present sympathetic audience. He has 
proven that his complaints diminish with 
enemy activity. His “beefs” and desires grow 
with inactivity. 

He doesn’t like death but he can grow more 
upset about a cut finger or a sick pet at home. 
He has been heard to say after the death of a 
friend, ‘““‘Well, we aren’t playing for marbles.” 

In his foxhole he wonders out loud as to 
what manner of maniac would make a one- 
man bombing attack on a clear moonlit night. 
For the life of him he can’t figure the mental 
operations of his opponent, but laughingly he 
admits that it doesn’t make a helluva lot of 
differerice whether he kills them or they kill 
themselves. 


HE WONDERS why a pair of female 
tramps who become embroiled with a 
couple of Nazi prisoners of war should receive 
international publicity, while literally millions 
of perfect wives and sweethearts are regarded 
as candidates for a Ripley drawing. He won- 
ders who at home is designated to send that 
tripe into a zone. People say it will hurt his 
morale. As a matter of fact he really doesn’t 
give a damn. 

Trouble doesn’t mean too much to him be- 
cause its familiarity has bred contempt. You 
may wear his clothes, spend his money, bor- 
row his books and share his food. 

You can’t touch his personal pictures, you 
can’t bother him when he has mail from home 
and you can’t touch his personal weapons. The 
rules for getting along with him are simple and 
easy to follow. 

Sometimes his voice gets loud and stern but 
you never see him raise his hand in anger 
against his companion. Silent contempt is just 
about his strongest attack in his own group. 

He wants to return home, but not as a con- 
quering hero, nor like a person who has been 
away on a long fishing trip. He doesn’t think 
the country owes him anything, and he’ll tell 
you that there isn’t enough money in the 
nation to pay a man for the type of work he 
has been doing. The one thing he doesn’t want 
is to be treated as a laboratory test tube. 

He can laugh or be grouchy and wonders 
why that should surprise anybody. He can be 
hungry, thirsty or romantic, but there is 
nothing new in that. Loyalty and cooperation 
have become second nature to him. 

He wants a few mental problems to face for 
himself because he is tired of other people 
doing nine-tenths of his thinking. He has no 
complaint about the fellow who didn’t get into 
the war and often sympathizes with his re- 
pressed enthusiasm. In spite of all of his 
complaints he considers himself lucky to be 
part of the big show. 

His life is like a game of cards and he has to 
play what is dealt whether he likes it or not. 
When his time is up he can leave the game and 
that means either death, or home. 

His great wish is that he be excused from 
the role of guinea pig by a country full of 
amateur and professional psychoanalysts. He 
wants his family again, but until war’s end he 
didn’t want them as much as he wanted his 
country to win this war. 


I’ll never forget him, and neither will you. 
ND 
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6 Lat wok few a Urncrokt *Condoroeduar” 
Even V-mail can’t cafry a message of “love and 
kisses” as quickly, dramatically, as a Uriscraft “Em- 
bracelet”! That’s why this handsome jewelry is so 
popular with the marines everywhere. * Uriscraft “Em- 
bracelets” offer personal names as well as the insignia 
and name of your branch of the service cut out of 
solid, ten karat gold letters, HAND FINISHED. They 
will be worn with pride by every service man’s wife, 
sweetheart, sister or mother. * See Uriscraft “Em- 
bracelets” at your Post Exchange— or at the leading 
jewelry and department stores. The name, URIS- 
CRAFT, established over a generation, is your assur- 
ance that quality will never go A.W.O.L. ¢ Prices? 
You will always find them just and reasonable! 
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f URIS SALES CORP., 222 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3. N.Y. 
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different in the daylight” 


“Remember the times we had on Guadalcanal 
and Tarawa — Boy, those were the days” 


“Now, the target crea may seem somewhat \ 
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“He says he didn’t like their point system” ee 





“Over to the left a little bit” 
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No curative power is claimed for PHILIP MORRIS... 


But 


An Ounce of Prevention 
Is Worth A Pound of Cure! 








PHILIP MorRIS 
is the cigarette 


scientifically proved 





far less irritating to the 
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America’s FINEST Cigarette 


A Chic Chick 
goes through 


PICTURES AND STORY BY SGT. ROBERT C. WILTON 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


long standing and beauteous underpinning, 
have done a booming business during the 
 ~ war — and probably have become the best 
y ae bs : rounded-out form of morale-building endeavor 

 - ‘ from every point of view. 
: ; In foxhole communities throughout the 
Pat Kirkwood, lovely movie actress, plans a This MGM hairdresser arranges Pat's tresses to Pacific, in barracks and messhalls, beautiful 
day of posing pin-ups for the Leatherneck conform with theme of the planned pin-up photo legs and all the accessories have served as the 
. ; . " heart-warming emissaries of lonely Amer- 

4 ican womanhood. 

But, pictures of US girls have not been 
without competition. Photographs and mag- 
azine cutouts of native beauties, and of girls 
from various parts of the British Empire have 
done their bit to cheer the American service- 
man. 

Typical of the English girls who have posed 
on zebra skins and silken lounges to boost 
morale is Patricia Kirkwood, who proves on 
these pages that the girl you left behind 
doubtless could pose effectively for a pin-up 
picture if the proper preparation were given 
to her. 

Pin-up girls were not born with that sultry 
look in their eyes — and they don’t spend all 
of their time among fluffy pillows and folds of 
lace. Pin-up girls are made, not born. 

As Patricia Kirkwood demonstrates, the 
making of a pin-up picture is a long if not 
tedious job. For an actress, the posing must be 
scheduled between numerous other engage- 
ments; the proper costume must be selected; 
and she must be made up properly for the type’ 
of picture to be shot. Then there is the busi- 
ness of getting into the proper mood. 

Patricia works on the theory that a girl 


In her studio dressing room Pat looks over Hair set, costume picked, Pot stops at portrait looks the way she feels. So before posing in a 


costume she will wear during photographing studio to pose Leatherneck’s special pin-up photo sarong for a South Seas glamor photo, she 
listens to recordings of island music. After 


attaining the ‘‘feel’’ of the South Seas, she is 
ready for the cameras to start clicking. 

Even then there is likely to be some delay 
while a set director satisfies himself that all 
of the props are suitably placed. During this 
lull it may be necessary for Patricia to take a 
second dose of mood music. 

When all is finally ready the cameraman 
has the last word. Just before the shutter 
clicked for the picture on the opposite page, he 
ordered: 

“Give, baby, this is for the Marines.”’ 

The, er, study on the opposite page was the 
first pin-up for which Patricia had ever posed, 
being a newcomer to the movie capital. She 
has been doing her share of morale building 
throughout the war by appearing in numerous 
stage productions. Even the worst of the blitz- 
krieg on London did not keep her from singing, 
dancing and acting. As a result of close calls, the 
London press nicknamed her ‘‘Miss Fortune.” 

Though she has been featured in numerous 
ay 1, . English films, Patricia is as yet unknown to 
a _— = American movie audiences. She is a good girl 
= : SA \\ to keep your eye on, for MGM is planning to 
AL . S — * star her in a musical comedy soon. But, even 
if you don’t go to the movies, she is a good 
girl to keep your eye on. 


Proneste girls, an American institution of 
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Take off your packs and stand at ease. It All's ready. A smile, click, and a pin-up is made. 
is only Pat getting in the mood with music The comeraman actually draws pay for this duty i. 
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Edited by PFC Bill Farrell 


Businessman Marine 


John Claggett Lee is a recently-discharged Marine 
who has entered business successfully. His present 
venture is a natural growth of something that began 
while he was stationed in Washington, D. C. 

Enlisting in 1942, he began to notice that something 
was lacking that had been common when, as a civilian, 
he had sold automobiles. Food? No — a Marine is well 
fed. Clothing? By no means. What could it be? Then he 
found the answer. 

“I was hungry — hungry for foldin’ money,” Lee 
says. ‘So I started to look around for some way to 
make a little extra dough.” 

With Corporal George Moore as partner, Lee 
invested in a sewing machine. Moore understood that 
kind of thing, and he gave Lee schooling on how to alter 
shirts, trousers and blouses to the particular needs of 
privates, NCOs, and gradually to the exacting require- 
ments of colonels and even generals. Lee admits that 
some of his early work was done by Kentucky windage, 
but he caught on fast and never fouled up a friend by 
giving him one short leg, or a too-narrow waistband. 

Lee's partnership with Moore was dissolved with the 
corporal’s transfer to Philadelphia. And last Spring, 
having attained the age of 38, Lee left the Corps. 

He is now part owner of a tailor shop in Washington 

and tailor by appointment to most of the Marines 
in the District. 


Pal Iwo of the 3rd 


A black and white pup named Iwo is the pride and 
pal of an engineer battalion of the Third Marine 
Division. He is not much of a fighter, as fighting dogs go 

he is only 18 inches high. And as a watchdog for a 
band of Japs he was a fizzle — but no doubt his heart 
wasn't in his work 

The patrol of engineers had used up all their blasting 
charges in demolition work, and were returning to 
bivouac on the occasion of their first meeting with Iwo. 

The pup was not immediately visible, but the 
“fishy” look of a big rock in front of a cave attracted 
the Marines. Rolling the rock aside, they went in, and 
there, tied by the tail, was the little dog. A Marine 
grabbed him before he could bark, carried him outside 
and handed him to another Marine. 

The discovery of that cave led to the elimination of 
quite a few Japs and a pile of ammunition they had 
hidden there. But it is remembered as the place where 
the battalion acquired a friendly little pup, with a scar 
on his tail. The pup has nothing but that scar to remind 
him of the Japs who once tied him up in a cave. 


BTO, Whoa! 


The water off Okinawa was seething with Jap picket 
boats and the air above was lashed by carrier-based 
Marine Corsairs. One by one, the flying Marines would 
peel off and dive at a boat. And then First Lieutenant 
Raymond Stonebraker of Cascade, Idaho, took over. 

Flashing in ahead of the rest, he got down close, 
picked a few Japs off with his guns, and set the last boat 
afire — while the pilots who had been waiting their 
turns at the target looked on. 

Next, oblivious of the rage he'd generated, the 
lieutenant circled back, waving a two-handed victory 
salute. For a moment longer the planes’ radios were 
grimly silent. Then the cheated pilots spoke up: 

“Did you ever hear of keeping in the traffic pattern?” 

“Do you think you're the only guy in the squadron?” 

“You ought to be ashamed, killing defenseless Japs 
that way!" 

“Some guys always want to hog the act!” 

The lieutenant hung his head. 


it’s a Little World 


The Sixth Division Marines and Navy Corpsmen 
were in good spirits, as they helped the Okinawan 
civilians out of their hiding place and on their way to 
an aid station. 

Pharmacist's Mate, Third Class, Malcolm Robertson 
of Gonzales, Tex., had a cheerful word for each of the 
uncomprehending natives. None seemed to understand 
his language, but they all understood the friendliness 
in his voice, until 

“Hi there, stranger,’ he said to a little native, “you 
aren't from Texas, are you?” 

The Okinawan stopped and blinked up at the Texan. 

“Why, yes, I'm from Galveston where you from?” 
he said 

Robertson was speechless, but the other astonished 
Americans got the scoop 

The native’s name was George Kiyuma and he had 
lived for 23 years in the United States. He had run a 
bingo game in a carnival for several years while living 
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Members of an ordnance company pose with their entries in a pet show staged somewhere in 
the Pacific. The Marine at far left holds a Doberman born on Saipan, the son of a war dog 


in Galveston. The war had begun while he was visiting 
his mother in Okinawa. 

“The Japanese put me in camp and we worked on 
roads,”’ said George. 

Someone asked him how he would like to go back 
to the United States, but before he could answer a 
Marine sounded off: ““Shucks, why ask him? Ask me, 
brother. Seems like I've been over here longer than 
he has.” 


Motoyama Epic 


The fight for Motoyama Airfield No. 2 on Iwo Jima 
was hard. The strong Jap defenders had taken a bloody 
toll of a rifle company of the 21st Regiment, Third 
Marine Division. Himself wounded, Private First Class 
William Malizewski of Stamford, Conn., waslying ona 
stretcher watching a buddy operate an automatic rifie. 

The corpsman had not finished preparing him for his 
trip to an aid station in the rear when PFC Malizewski 
abruptly brushed him aside and stood up. Pushing past 
the corpsman, he moved over to the weapon he had 
been watching. Its operator lay dead. Malizewski 
dropped in his place and put the rifle back into opera- 
tion and wiped out the crew of an enemy gun. 

He was aiming at a second gun position when the 
Japs got him, this time for good. 


Sunday in Hollywood 


It was a quiet Sunday morning, and maybe the fact 
that Sammy and Johnny were in Hollywood, where 
you would expect a little excitement, made it seem all 
the quieter. The two Marines from Brooklyn were 
sightseeing, so they stopped beside an automobile and 
asked the man sitting in it where they could find some 
movie stars’ houses. 

The man told them to hop in, and they did. For half 
an hour the three rode around looking at the exteriors 
of handsome homes. Then, because their guide seemed 
to know his stuff, Sammy and Johnny asked him, very 
politely, if he could get them inside a star’s house. He 
said he didn’t know about that, but if a supporting 
player's house would do, he'd be glad to arrange it. 
Sammy and Johnny were delighted. 

Then this man’s family came along, and he introduced 
Sammy and Johnny to them, and the two Marines 
caught on. 

“Allan Mowbray!”’ they said. 

Mowbray admits he was pleased. He is the chap with 
the heavy English accent. But he is one of those fine 
actors whose names people can’t always remember. 

He was so delighted with the two Marines for recog- 
nizing him that he took them home with him, as he had 
promised, and threw in some entertainment that he 
hadn’t promised. He maneuvered a Marine colonel into 
passing the drinks to the two privates. 

Later, when certain other Marines showed a reluc- 
tance to believe this part of Sammy and Johnny's 
Hollywood story, Mowbray wrote them a letter certify- 
ing it, had it notarized, and sent it by registered mail. 










Sammy and Johnny went off to the Pacific, and just 
lately Mowbray received a letter: 

“Do you remember when two guys by the name of 
Sammy and Johnny met you? This is Johnny; Sammy 
is dead, a victim ofthe war. | 

“I know that I speak for both of us when I say we 
had a wonderful time at your house that day. Down 
here where there is nothing to do but look back at 
memories, that day will always be one of the finest . . . 
We thank you. God bless you all, so long, 

Sincerely, “Johnny.” 


Mowbray had this to say about it, in a. column he 
wrote for Rob Wagner's Script magazine: 

“There have been lots more Sammies and Johnnies 
since the originals, and there will be lots more in my 
house. It makes me feel very important, meeting im- 
portant people like Sammy and Johnny.” 


Nip’s Error is Fatal 


Members of First Lieutenant George R. Cavender’s 
2lst Marine Regiment tank platoon on Okinawa lis- 
tened in amazement as the high-pitched whine of an 
approaching tank told them that it was the enemy. 
Even as they sprang to the alert, the Marines couldn’t 
believe that a Jap tank had blundered into an area 
where they were awaiting assignment. A bivouac of 
infantrymen was only a short distance down the road 
from their position. 

Suddenly, according to a story by USMC Combat 
Correspondent Sgt. John W. Chapman, the Jap tank 
came into view on the coral highway opposite the 
Marine tank area. As it sped by, a gory-faced Japanese 
officer looking out from the driver’s hatch stared 
stonily at the astonished Marines. 

Moments later, the lieutenant and his crew had their 
General Sherman started and were in pursuit. As the 
Sherman headed down the road, the lieutenant couldn’t 
help thinking that this was something like a highway 
patrolman in the States taking after a speeding motorist. 

Attracted by the whine of the enemy vehicle and the 
heavy clanking of the Sherman, hundreds of infantry- 
men rushed to the roadside. 

The Sherman’s 75 mm gun already was loaded and 
zeroed on the rear of the fleeing enemy, but the lieu- 
tenant held his fire, fearing that some of the men along 
the road might be hit. Cheers of encouragement went 
up from the crowds of Marines as the Sherman sped by, 
gaining on the Jap. 

It was the enemy who chose the finish line. A mile 
from the Sherman’s point of departure he veered off 
the main road and charged down a smaller one that 
led to a plot of high brush. The Jap ducked behind this 
cover. Here the game became deadly serious. The brush 
area was 60 feet long and high enough to conceal a 
tank. The next move was up to the lieutenant. Should 
he turn to port or to starboard? Around which end of 
the patch had the Jap gone? Where would he be waiting 
in ambush? 

The lieutenant made his choice and his tank moved 
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slowly around the starboard end of the brush. The crew 
was tense as piano wire. Suddenly the Sherman’s gun 
roared. It spat out two 75 mm shells, and then was 
quiet. 

The Marine tank’s course had brought it into position 
with its gun bearing straight at the exposed rear of the 
hiding enemy vehicle. The lieutenant’s guess had been 
good, for the Jap had turned to port — his last port. 


Glee Rations 


Old Marines will tell you that Master Technical 
Sergeant Joseph Philip Collins is about the best mess 
sergeant in the Corps, and if he feels like imitating Baby 
Snooks on his fortieth birthday it is all right with them. 

Sgt. Collins is generally known as Abie — and gen- 
erally known is what he is, since he has served at every 
me except Bremerton, Wash., and Portsmouth, 

H. In the Corps for 23 years, Abie lives on Staten 
island, New York. 

Abie had a lot of trouble getting transferred to the 
Pacific, but he won his argument in time to join the 
Fourth Division for landings on Roi-Namur, Saipan and 
Tinian and at Iwo Jima. It was Abie who astonished 
men on the line soon after D day at Iwo — by sending 
up hot doughnuts. 


What a Disappointment! 


From his foxhole on Iwo Jima, Corporal Kenneth R. 
Sigman watched a Jap creep up and go through the 
motions of striking a grenade against his head. The 
interesting thing about this — aside from the fact that 
Corp. Sigman lived to tell the story — is that the Jap 
was not wearing a helmet and his forehead was not hard 
enough to set off the grenade’s fuse. He had bashed 
himself in the head quite a few times before he became 
convinced of this. 


Come, Weep with Me 


The Royal Order of Bleeding Hearts — ROBH to 
the esoteric — is enduring much popularity in the Sixth 
Marine Division, according to reports. The organiza- 
tion’s members receive chits with this touching message: 

“‘Do you have a problem? Is the world against you? 
You don’t know where to turn for help? Is your problem 
different from that of anyone else? 

“Take this chit, my friend, and know that you are 
hereby entitled to 10 glorious and wonderful minutes of 
heart-bleeding sympathy. You, too, can now receive a 
weeping towel! You, too, may now receive the key to 
the crying locker! 

“Save this coupon! Present 10 of these chits and be- 
come a member of that exclusive set — the Royal Order 
of the Bleeding Hearts. You, too, can be a ROBH.” 


Timing Pays Off — 


is a time to zig, and a time to zag. There is a 
to look, and a time to leap. There is a time to is, 
a time to ain’t. Practically anything is possible, 
s timed right. And this applies with great force 
ae one 

Consider the case of the three Japanese. They were in 
the dark, near Shuri, when they saw a column of 


re 


The column, with its Jap stowaways, marched on. 

The Nips did not take notice when a quiet word 
passed down the line of Marines. Suddenly one Marine 
stepped out of rank and blazed away with his automatic 
rifie, while all the other Marines ducked. 

The Japanese did not duck, for they had not got the 
word. They did not know it was time to duck. And so, 
for them, it was time to die. 


“Bullet Bill’ Nabs Jap 


There are times when life or death may depend on 
prompt obedience to a military command. Lieutenant 
William T. Osmanski, former “Bullet Bill” of the 
Chicago Bears’ backfield and now a Navy dentist, and 
Navy Shipfitter Second Class John J. Corcoran of 
Dorchester, Mass., were searching a cave in the Sixth 
Marine Division area on Okinawa. 

“We already had found several dead Japs in this 
cave,”” Lieut. Osmanski related, “when we suddenly 
came upon one very much alive, but resting. He rose on 
one elbow and picked up a hand grenade. Corcoran was 
armed, but he was several yards behind me. 

“I had no weapon. 

“I'd treated many Okinawans, and can speak a little 
Japanese, so I ordered the Jap to stand up. 

“He looked a little startled, but rose to his feet, still 
clutching the grenade. We stared at each other for an 
ES See © Gee St SSS San SEES Se 
arms while Corcoran covered him 

“Believe me, I'd rather get kicked around a football 
field every day in the week than go through that brief 
moment again.” 


Now the Major Knows 


The Marine major with the empty water-can stopped 
the truck and water-trailer. 

“Is that water trailer full or empty?”’ he asked the 
driver. 

“Neither one.” 

The major re-formed his question. 

“Is there any water in there?” 

“Yup,” said the driver — and drove off. 


Scoop on Sports 


Of the 31,000 copies of The Sporting News dis- 
tributed by this magazine each week among Marines 
in the Pacific, 5000 are supplied by the All-Pacific 
Recreation Fund, of which Joe E. Brown is president. 





PFC CLELAND AND JOE E. BROWN 
Catching up on news of sports 


As the picture shows, Joe had a copy at hand when 
— First Class Glynn Cleland, Sixth Division 

eran, dropped in at the comedian’s home in Los 
prarnn = Besides being fellow Californians — PFC 
Cleland lives in Long Beach — the two have a com- 
mon interest in baseball. Joe played with the Boston 
Rex Sox in 1920. TURN PAGE 
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Here we see pretty little Jean Porter, MGM movie-starlet, pretending somebody has just 
pulled her out of the ocean in a fish net. All we know is—that ocean is NOT the Pacific 


Blazing Sky 


The report that had brought Marine Lieutenant 
William A. Nickerson and three other fighter pilots high 
into the sky over Okinawa had warned of a “small 
flight"’ of hostile planes. Not until they were in the 
enemy's midst did Nickerson and his comrades dis- 
cover that 70 Jap dive bombers and fighters were 
bearing down on the famous Task Force 58. 

Calling for help, the Americans plunged into their 
task. 

“We dived through the fighters and struck at the 
dive bombers,” Lieut. Nickerson said. “The queer 
thing about the fight was that the Jap fighters sat up 
there and watched us make run after run. 

“After I knocked out three planes my ammunition 
ran out. We were now over ships of our fieet. I saw a 
bomber go into a dive at a destroyer, and took after 
him.” 

Lieut. Nickerson’s plan was to cut off the Jap plane's 
tail with the propeller of his Corsair. 

It was during this bulletless charge that the Jap 
fighters chose to get busy. Several swooped on the pilot 
from Phoenix, Ariz. He was right on the tail of the 
bomber, not more than half a dozen feet away, when 
the Japs on his tail began shooting. His dashboard 
went to pieces and his engine spluttered and stopped, 
but he made the pilot ahead of him overshoot the 
destroyer. 

Lieut. Nickerson glided down to the sea, while 
newly-arrived American planes took up the fight. Task 
Force 58 bagged 196 planes that day. Lieut. Nickerson 
waited until the battle ended to inflate his lifejacket — 
later he was rescued by a destroyer escort. 


“Mom” Leighton 


Many of the old China hands of the famous Fourth 
Marine Regiment are missing or dead now, but those 
who were liberated from Japanese prison camps will be 
glad to hear about Miss Ethel Leighton. Miss Leighton, 
whom they knew as “‘Mom”’ in Shanghai before the war, 
has survived three bitter years in Jap prisons, and is 
living at 11221 Brookhaven Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“We civilians were treated mildly in comparison to 
servicemen,” she declared. ‘“‘We didn’t get any food, 
but hunger was our only complaint.” 

Despite her internment, ‘‘Mom"’ managed to hold on 
to treasured letters from.Marines who knew her when 
she kept the Chocolate Shop, and later served as hostess 
at the Navy YMCA in Shanghai. Those home addresses 
of “her boys’’ that she has were kept on pages of her 
cookbook — where they could be destroyed quickly in 
the event of a sudden search by the Japs. Mom plans to 
get in touch with the families of her boys, and with as 
many of the boys themselves as possible. 

In San Francisco, she met Warrant Officer Barney 


Cogsdell of the old Fourth, and exchanged news with 
him. She told how Soochow, canine mascot of the 
regiment, was “‘shanghaied” out of Shanghai. 

The regiment was pulling out for Manila, just before 
Pearl Harbor. Some of the Leathernecks went down to 
the express office to arrange Soochow’s passage, but 
were told he would have to go all the way to San 
Francisco, the only place for which freight was being 
accepted. 

The Leathernecks said okay — but when Soochow’s 
crate got to Manila it accidentally fell apart, and out 
walked the dog, right behind his men of the Fourth. 
Like the others, Soochow fell into Jap hands, but he has 
recently come home for a bit of Stateside duty. 


Case of Hydrophobia 


If Japs on an island in the Pacific had been better 
marksmen, Marine Corporal John C. Callan of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., might not have survived to tell this 
story: 

“I was in a small rowboat with two other men when 
some Japs ashore opened up on us with a machine gun. 
A couple of bullets hit the side of the boat. 

“There was only one thing for us to do — get away 
from there quick. We rowed and rowed until blisters 
formed on our hands. The Japs followed us right along 
with their machine gun fire. 

“In the middle of it all I suddenly got thirsty. I don’t 
remember when I wanted water so badly. I thought 
more of that than I did of the bullets. But I had to keep 
rowing. 

“After 400 yards the Japs gave up. We reached a 
ship and went aboard. There was only one thing I 
wanted and I headed for the first fountain. I turned the 
handle and up came a stream of cold clear water. I 
took just one mouthful, and couldn’t keep it down. 

“I tried again later, but the same thing happened. 
For 72 hours I suffered with the greatest thirst of my 
life and couldn’t do a thing about it. A doctor aboard 
ship told me it had something to do with nervous 
reaction. I couldn't look a drinking fountain in the face.” 

Since then, Callan has recovered from his hydro- 
phobic dread of water. He drinks it like a fish. 


A Promise Kept 


Navy hospital corpsmen were suffering heavy casual- 
ties while treating wounded Marines on a Sixth Division 
front on Okinawa. To help matters, wounded Marines 
agreed to make the 200-yard trip to a medical station 
without being accompanied by the corpsmen. 

One Marine, upon arrival at the station called out to 
a buddy: “Hey, Mac, did you keep our agreement?” 

The second Marine raised his head and said: “Yeah, 
I made it back.” 

His left foot had been bk wn off. 
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The talk was about islands in the Okinawa group. 
One Leatherneck said he wouldn't mind visiting 
Tokashiki Jima, another thought Ie Shima would be 
better, while a third preferred Okinawa Jima. But 
the last wistful word came from a listening Leather- 
enck: “I don’t know about you guys, but for my money 
give me Manhattan Jima.” 

* ¢« *# * ¢ 


Ever dream of the long, cool showers those fellows 
on the aircraft carriers take all the time? Here’s a 
description of one, by Technical Sergeant Benjamin 
Goldberg, Marine Corps combat correspondent: ‘Ten 
seconds to get wet. Stop water. Soap up. Thirty 
seconds rinse. On your way, Mac.” 

eee ¢ & 


All the chaplain said, as he prepared to deliver his 
Sunday sermon to a group of 9th Regiment Marines, 
was: “If I were a pitcher and my outfielders played as 
far back as you fellows sit, I’d certainly have an 
inferiority complex.”’ The men in the back rows moved 
forward. 
**2e*¢@¢ 8 

Inscription on the dungaree jacket of a Marine 

going in on a Pacific beachhead: “I am a civilian at 
*et8 #8 

It looked like a rainy day, Japanese style, but it 
wasn’t. It was just chow time, and the people walking 
under the bamboo umbrellas were Marines of the 3rd 
Tank Battalion, who had borrowed the bumbershoots 
while at Iwo Jima. 

**e¢#e8e 

Speaking of that full-page pin-up picture of Ann 
Sheridan in a recent Leatherneck, Sergeant John F. 
Rowlett, Jr., of the Third Division, chanced to mention 
that he had gone to school with the glamor girl in 
Denton, Tex. The Marine and the movie star both 
attended North Texas State Teachers College, too, he 
said. She was a good blues singer and a “damned nice 
girl.” Pretty, too. 

7 > > . 

A Marine's strict devotion to his chow was demon- 
strated convincingly when a spell of bad weather dis- 
rupted mess accommodations on a Ryukyu island. 
Rather than give up their hot chow for cold rations, 
members of the Second Air Wing volunteered for mess 
duty. Hot food was dished up by a file clerk, a mail 
orderly, a telephone lineman, and a second lieutenant. 






































a suckling pig. Now fully two feet 
Paget Bp rene da Nee dong beg ~ tame 
her masters around like a puppy. She gets a big kick 
out of lying on her back, groaning happily while some- 
body strokes her stomach. 

“See how happy she is!” said Private Joseph J. 
Auletta, a former butcher of New York City. “I know 
now what the expression ‘happy as a contented pig’ 
means.” 

Auletta is a little disturbed about getting back into 
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What she especially enjoys, though, is pure soap. Just 
drop a bar of it. Wou'l tear a cutch and these ts 
Soapie, eating your soap. 
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WHATTA RACKET YOU 
WING COMMANDOS GOT 


WHATTA RACKET # 















F =€6©YOU OUGHTTA PUT WW 

A COUPLA WEEKS WITH US 
GROUND TROOPS THEN You'D 
APPRECIATE THEM 
SIGHT - SEEIN' TRIPS 
OVER TOKYO 
























THE WASTY OL 
Mud AND 
MOSKEETERS MUST 
BE TERRIBLE AT 
30,000 FEET 




























FEEL To 
SHOOT BIG FISH 
iN A LITTLE 
BARREL = 





























WHY DON'T You 
TAKE OVER THE 
“TAIL GUN THIS TRIP 
AN' FIND OLT, 
HASHMARK 2 



















OKAY, SARGE - I HEARD YA !! 
('M COMIN' --COMIN' RIGHT 
THERE ON THE OL 






























SURE - SWELL -OKAY 
BUT -UH-I JUST 
REMEMBER I GOT 
MESS DUTY THIS 
MONTH AN'--- 

UH~ a 


YEAH -YEAH 

AN’ L SUPPOSE 

TH’ MESS SERGEANT 
WILL BE LOOKIN’ 

FOR YOU ANY 

















@ THERE SHE GOES - CHURNIN' UP 
THE RUNWAY --SHE'S GRUNTIN' 
AN’ GROANIN’' -- GIT UP, BABY " 
Gtt UP" THAT OL MOUNTAIN 
— WON'T DUCK 
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THEY TAKE 
VANILLA 








one and one-half loud he had 
watted | in line. Now, in front of one of 


the ice cream 1s dispensi . 
dows, the grimy p+ tra reached Aye 
and pulled out a sheaf of one- 


dollor bills. He c counted off 15 and laid 
them on the counter. 

“Give me 15 dollars worth.” 

“What flavor?’’ demanded the dispenser, 
not at all surprised. 

“Vanilla. 

The customer turned to the Marine 
behind him. “The stuffs 4 aed he said. 

in our regiment really go for it. 

Master Technical Sergeant Virgil A. 
Outlaw, in charge of the Fifth Division ice 
cream shop, can go to his safe and extract 
statistics which prove that men throughout 
the entire division “really go for it’ _ 
the same 15-dollar fervor. The | long lines, 
Marines dipping the frozen delicacy from 
gallon cans, others struggling up company 
roads doing a balancing act with 10 or 12 
ice cream-filled cups — all such scenes have 
testified to the popularity of this military 
approximation of an important slice of life 
back home. 

The Fifth’s ice cream plant, tucked in the 
hills of a Pacific island, sold an average of 
more than 300 gallons a day to dry-throated 
Marines. Average receipts hit ata 
$400 and $500 each day. A selli 
Sia dae ond enna bee en 
the rage four hours on wee 

On the big t of all days the parlor 
sold 542 gallons to the cash-registering 
tune of A ees —all in less thon four 
hours. One Sunday afternoon the _ 
dispensed its entire stock in a single 
The feat not only gave the ice anim 
scoopers lame arms but also caused plenty 
of gum-chipping among the customers — 
the only kind of complaint being that the 
ice cream anes sell out too fast. 

However, the dispensers can dish out 
only as much as the four powder-mixing 
machines produce. Other difficulties heckle 
the ice cream pioneers. Sometimes electric 
power in the area gets tired for an hour or 
so and decides to dope off. Often ao ma- 
chine will break down. 

Equipment for the plant was ordered 
before the Fifth left Camp Pendleton for 
overseas. When it was a eo in 


rote a or a elicos | — _ ve gigsing: 


nics hen an engineer battalion got 
busy. Meanwhile, helped Marine 
carpenters build a small frame building to 
house the unique plant. 

Soon ice cream was ready for the men 
of the Fifth in four delicious havors—vanilla, 
chocolate, maple and coffee. 

They buy coffee only when nothing else 
is available,” explains Stoff Seenaitlitiene 

T. Pritchard of Yonkers, N. Y., pote - 

O in charge. “Vanilla is by far the 
most popular r and chocolate is next.” 
Eight ounces for a dime are served in paper 
cups. but customers sometimes must bring 
their mess geor. S67. ERNIE HARWELL 

Leotherneck Stoff Correspondent 
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ERGEANT ROSS F. GRAY of West Blocton, 

Ala., wasn’t the movie version of a hero. He 

was not big and husky. The day he enlisted, 
his five-foot, 10-inch frame carried 120 pounds. 
Then, as he gained in military knowledge, he 
gained in stature, gradually filling out to 150 
pounds. 

Some Marines are loud. Gray was shy. Some 
feel that cursing is a wartime necessity. Gray 
didn’t swear. Others figure that taking a drink 
once in a while makes being away from home a 
little less tedious, but Gray didn’t drink. Most 
men smoke, but Gray didn’t. 

He wasn't a prig. His ways, as if the Marines 
of the 25th Regiment unconsciously felt his inner 
spark of greatness, were respected. He probably 
was the best liked man in his outfit. 

Gray had been studying for the ministry. He 
retained that ambition. On the Marshalls opera- 
tions he held church services. At niglit, before 
retiring, he would read 
the Bible for half an hour. 
On Sundays he knew who 
attended church. He'd 
drop by their tents, in- 
viting them to go along 
with him. But no one 
ever figured he was mak- 
ing their business his. 

At the time of the 
Saipan campaign he was 
classified as company 
carpenter. His duties 
didn’t require him to be 
in the front lines fight- 
ing, but when his best 
buddy, a gunnery ser- 
geant, was killed, Gray 
became mad for the first 
time. From then on the 
front lines were no 
strangers to the slightly 
built Alabaman. 

Hitting Tinian, he 


glory. On D day plus two, the Alabaman was 


ing as platoon sergeant of a Ist Battalion 
unit. They why to 


hand grenades halted the advance, 
killing one, wounding another. 

Gray withdrew his unit out of grenade range. 
To do this, he moved from. one group to another, 
exposing himself to enemy rifle fire. His men safe, 
he started forward to investigate the situation 
and determine the strength of the enemy. 

Ahead was a strong network of Jap emplace- 
— connected by covered communication 
trenches. In front was an anti-personnel mine 
field. a canta aieiinemaiiraetias ian. 
Crawling along under heavy fire, probing and dis- 
arming mines, he cleared a path to one of the 
communication trenches. There he discovered one 


Alt 





SGT. ROSS F. GRAY 


of the entrances to the fortification. Crawling 
back through the cleared lane, Gray reported his 
findings and asked to lead an attack, requesting 
three men to cover him. This was gran 

First Gray procured 12 satchel charges from 
the battalion dump. Then, discarding his rifie, he 
took one of the charges, crawled through the 
mine field path again under heavy fire, and 
hurled the charge into the entrance of the for- 
tification, sealing it. 

A Jap machine gun, stationed in a second 
entrance, opened up as Gray crawled through 
that field of fire to his platoon. He obtained 
another charge, retraced his deadly route and 
blasted out the entrance, completely destroying 
the position. 

Again, Gray worked his way back to his 
platoon. Another emplacement was spotted and 
again he started out with a satchel charge. The 
enemy became aware of his approach and show- 

ered him with a hail of 
a a fire. Hand grenades fell 
. around him. One ex- 


tucked under him as he 
crawled. 

In spite of the Japs’ 
efforts, he succeeded in 
sealing the emplacement 


opening. 
A fourth time he re- 


it all, i karan oe 
tempting desperately to 
stop him. 

Returning from his 
sixth and final trip, Gray 
disarmed the remainder 
of the mines which barred 
the fortifications from 
the advancing troops. 
Just how much dam- 
age Gray did to the Japs 
remains a secret, because 
some of the fortifications 
he closed had only one 
entrance and it was im- 
possible to count the dead. But in 
the first two positions, he killed 25 
demolished maine gun and a small field 
piece. 

For six more days, Gray and his demolition 
work was to wreak havoc with the Japs. Then a 
Jap shell cut short his heroic efforts. 

Wounded severely, he took out his book con- 
taining the names of the men in his unit. Unable 
to talk, he indicated where each of his men was by 
pointing to his name and position. Then he 
allowed them to evacuate him. 

The last his men saw of him was when he was 
being carried to an aid station. It was then he 
raised himself up in the stretcher and waved a 

Sergeant Gray died of his wounds, but his 
courage and efforts will live in the memories of the 
men of his unit. SGT. BILL NENGEN 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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IR the first time in history, we learned, the Marine Corps 
is its own boss in the matter of awarding military decora- 
tions — all except the top two. So one of the first things 

we did back at the rear area was to look up the Board of Awards 
of Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. 

Here, we said, is.a clinic on courage. Heroism wholesale, as it 
were. Within these portals we shall find men who study deeds of 
great valor and merit on a full-time, seven-day working schedule. 
All there is to know about immortality and what makes good 
Marines great Marines, they shall tell us. 

The visit did not result in anything quite so penetrating. The 
Board, it seems, has all it can do with the work at hand. The 
historians will have to-dotheir own analyzing, cross-indexing and 
conclusion-drawing. The Board will settle for keeping its chin 
above the flood of papers from such places as Okinawa. 

We found the Board and a medical outfit sharing the first deck 
of a wing of one of those sprawling frame buildings that look as 
cheery as a summer hotel in the wintertime. A dozen enlisted 
folks, including three WRs, make up the office force under 
Technical Sergeant Arthur Frederick Wollenhaupt. Wollen- 
haupt, whose father considered changing the family name during 
the last war but didn’t get around to it because that was such a 
short war as wars go nowadays, was a newspaper man. He wrote 
editorials on The New Yorker of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He got 
mixed up in the awarding business under Admiral Halsey’s 
COMSOPAC board and is practically an authority now. 

With divisions and air wings shooting correspondence at him 
by the sackful, Recorder F. M. Rosson is a well-swamped first 
lieutenant with reason for wishing often that he were back in 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Beyond the lieutenant, a battery of filing cabinets and some 
portable partitions, the Board itself works at a big T-shaped set 
of desks. 

Off in a corner, in what used to be a shower room, between 
3000 and 5000 assorted medals are kept on hand in wooden 
packing boxes. Sometimes, like after Saipan, they run out, but 
usually they can produce anything from a Bronze Star Medal 
to a Navy Cross. (They do not traffic much in Purple Hearts, but 
keep all the Purple Heart records in a master file designed to see 
that nobody gets two for one wound. Also, they forward recom- 
mendations for Medals of Honor and Distinguished Service 
Medals to the Secretary of the Navy, having no authority to 
pass on them.) 

The Board’s membership changes with the work. The policy 
is to have men on the job who were in the operations for which 
the awards are being made — men who know the terrain, the 
battle conditions and the outfits in the field. 

Colonel C. H. Metcalf is president, besides serving on the 
CINCPAC and Presidential Boards. Author of a widely-read 
history of the Marine Corps, tall, stooped, scholarly Col. Metcalf 
formerly headed the Corps’ Historical Division and can reach 
back into World War L, the landing at Port Royal, or what-have- 
you, when historical reference is needed. 

As in all things military, the business of decorating a man hews 
to the chain-of-command. Therefore, your company commander 
has as much if not more to do with your getting decorated than 
the authority delegated to the Commanding General, FMFPAC. 

The mechanics of it are this: your company commander 
initiates your recommendation, and regulations urge him to do 
so in all deserving cases. From there it goes up through battalion, 
regiment and division levels, the latter two maintaining their own 
boards. So, by the time it reaches FMFPAC, the recommendation 
bears four weighty endorsements. 

But the endorsements don’t all agree, in most cases. Your 
company commander might think you rate a Bronze Star Medal, 
the regimental board might boost it to a Silver Star Medal and 
the CG might vote for the lesser award, or vice versa. 

What to do? That’s where the Board comes in. It is their yard- 
stick that measures heroism down to fractions. Calling the close 
decisions is their business, and when you handle cases by the 
thousands, the factor of comparison makes the job easier, more 
authoritative and more fair. 


Equalizing awards is the main task of the Board — making 
TURN PAGE 
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BOARD OF AWARDS (continued) 


sure that a specific performance, which represents a certain 
measure of valor or merit, is recognized by the proper medal or 
ribbon so that it compares with similar decorations. 

History will sit in judgment on how well they do their work, 
but it is evident they are ever-conscious of the fact that the 
greatest sin on the Board’s tablet of commandments, in letter and 
spirit, is to debase a medal by pinning it on an undeserving breast. 

The Board’s working day will scale up from a dozen to more 
than 100 cases. Each case is “jacketed” by the clerks just as it 
arrives from a division or air wing, with the original recom- 
mendations, endorsements, sample citation, statements of wit- 
nesses and statements of facts in un-legal wording. 

Each member takes his share of cases, and spends the after- 
noon, and often the evening, studying them. He has all the 
submitted data, including the recommendations of everybody 
from the company commander on up. Let’s say each member 
has a dozen cases. The next morning members of the Board sit 
down together, each officer reads his cases aloud and makes his 
recommendation. The case is then discussed, sometimes leading 
to lively argument and split voting. Then action is taken, and the 
president edits the sample citation, re-wording it or even re- 
writing it to fit the accepted, standard style, wording and length. 

The citation then goes to the recorder, who rechecks for exact 
legal terms, correct spelling of names and places, etc. Then the 
temporary citation is typed up on a FMFPAC letterhead and 
returned to the Board members for a final check-over. It is now 
the next day, and the members have had a chance to sleep over 
yesterday’s tough decisions. Occasionally they reverse their votes 
before okaying the final draft and sending it off to the general 
for signature. (From a year to 18 months later the man gets his 
permanent citation from the Secretary of the Navy.) 

The medal and letter of citation are then forwarded by mail 
to the man’s commanding officer. All posthumous cases are 
handled by Marine Corps Headquarters in Washington. 

When the war was two and one-half years old, FMFPAC in 
the person of Lieutenant General Holland M. Smith, was dele- 
gated authority to make awards of medals through the Legion of 
Merit and Navy Cross levels. When we visited there, just before 
Lieutenant General Roy S. Geiger took command, the Board had 
handled all the Marianas, Peleliu and about four-fifths of the Iwo 
Jima cases. In 11 months they had done their job to the tune of 
6060 awards granted or recommended and forwarded. 


THs broke down to a list of 189 Navy Crosses, 146 Legions 
of Merit, 1018 Silver Star Medals, 183 Navy and Marine 
Corps Medals, 2726 Bronze Star Medals and 1700-odd other 
decorations. During this time they awarded more than 14,000 
Purple Hearts, but most of that work is now in the hands of 
lower echelons. 

Although heroism is a nebulous substance, hard to weigh and 
measure, the standard of awards that has been developed is 
something like the actuary tables in the insurance business. And, 
while at first it seems that you can’t reduce it to arithmetical 
standards, when studied en masse the cases do seem to fit a 
surprisingly simple formula. 

After so many weeks on the job, the Board members begin to 
recognize stock situations at a glance, and they have developed 
their own terms, such as the “One Man Army,” who usually rates 
the Navy Cross or better; the “Fire Drawer,” who exposes him- 
self to draw enemy fire so that emplacements can be located; 
“Greater Love,”’ the man who throws himself on a live grenade 
to protect the lives of comrades. (There have been about 15 such 
cases in the past year in the Corps.) 

“I’ve got a ‘Throwing "Em Back’ case here,”” a member will 
inform his colleagues, referring to a man who tosses one or more 
grenades back where they came from. Or another will say: 

“‘Here’s a ‘Guardian Angel’,’”’ meaning somebody who adminis- 
tered first aid under fire, or carried his buddy back to safety at 
the risk of his own life. 

Flame thrower feats fall into a familiar bracket. And when 
somebody announces an “Above and Beyond” case, it means the 
Board can clear the desks for action on the nation’s highest 
award, the Medal of Honor. That is the only citation using those 
words. 

So, when somebody tells you that decorations are like noses — 
“Everybody’s got one” — refer them to this edition of Leather - 
neck, or better still, the files at FMFPAC. 

To illustrate the distinguishing measure of valor in our awards 
for heroism, we dip into those files for examples, and quote 
excerpts: 

They all start off: ‘‘In the name of the President of the United 
States, the Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, 
takes pleasure in awarding the...” 

The Navy Cross citation always begins: “For extraordinary 
heroism in action against the enemy . . .”” It is the business of all 
boards to see that it ‘s awarded for just what the wording says. 


























Here is a typical illustration, the citation of PFC Harold E. 
Benedict for his work at Iwo: 

“|. . while serving as a flame thrower . . . participated in an 
attack against powerful enemy forces strongly entrenched in 
heavy undergrowth and caves. A continuous hail of fire from the 
hidden enemy pinned down his whole company. This fire came 
from underbrush leading to a honeycomb of caves which held an 
estimated 200 of the enemy. . . . Benedict, with complete dis- 
regard for his personal safety, took the only flame thrower of his 
company and began a five-hour, systematic burning. . . . Single- 
handedly he burned the entire area, driving at least 20 of the 
enemy covering forces back into their caves, thus enabling his 
company to advance to within striking distance . . . where he 
neutralized three caves and a pillbox. During this five-hour 
period (he) traveled back and forth to the battalion quarter- 
master dump with his extremely heavy weapon. . . . His in- 
domitable fighting spirit and cheerfulness in the face of grave 
danger were an inspiration to his company. His courageous con- 
duct was in keeping with the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service.” 

The Silver Star Medal is accompanied by a citation that begins 
“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action against the 
enemy ... "A slightly lesser degree, you will notice, than “ex- 
traordinary heroism.’”’ A point of interest here is that to be 
“conspicuous” under battle conditions you need stand out above 
your comrades, who may be doing an exceptional job themselves. 

For instance, the Silver Star citation of Sergeant John L. Hurd 
for an Iwo incident: 

“Sgt. John L. Hurd was in command of a patrol sent out from 
a Marine medium artillery battery with the mission of recon- 
noitering and, if feasible, destroying a Japanese pillbox which had 
fields of fire over the battery area. The patrol was taken under 
intense machine gun fire . . . and several casualties were inflicted. 
Sgt. Hurd constantly exposed himself to fire, and despite grave 
danger . . . led his men to the accomplishment of his mission, and 
while still under fire took charge of the evacuation of the dead 
and wounded. His great personal courage, initiative ...”’ 


you will notice the definite degree of difference in the Silver 
Star performance as compared with the Navy Cross awards. 
And to step down another notch: 

The Bronze Star Medal is awarded “‘For heroic achievement 
in connection with operations against the enemy .. . ”’ Or for 
“meritorious achievement,”’ “meritorious” or “‘heroic”’ service. 
Notice the elbow-room — both achievement and service, heroism 
and merit, four very different things. Note “‘in connection with 
operations” rather than “in action.”’ Here is a sample citation, 
that of PFC Cecil F. Yates with the 29th Marines on Saipan: 

“For heroic achievement . . . (He) proved to be one of his 
company’s most valued scouts. His aggressiveness and coolness 
under fire went unsurpassed. On many important and routine 
patrols he performed his duties outstandingly. After 12 days... 
he was wounded while acting as the lead scout in a patrol deep 
in enemy country. His outstanding devotion to duty...” 

This award may be justified by several minor acts of heroism 
in actual combat or single acts of merit in support of sustained 
operations. PFC George L. Richardson, the radio operator in a 
forward observer party on Saipan, maintained his radio under 
heavy fire when communications by wire were out. As a result 
Marine artillery was able to lay a heavy concentration of fire on 
an enemy counter attack. 

There will be many thousands of those cases in the Board of 
Awards’ file at FMFPAC, in case you want to write a book. 
Col. Metcalf said he might, but he did not sound convincing. 
But he’s got a good idea — an outline of a battle laced in with a 
series of citations to point it up, and give it punch. 

Meanwhile, the Board will go on with its trials and tribula- 
tions. One is the case of the airmen. In December, after com- 
paring the bare chests of Marine and Navy fliers with the 
blazing bosoms of the Army airmen, Washington switched its 
policy to the more liberal Air Medal and Distinguished Flying 
Cross distribution. 

This allowed medals and stars in lieu of additional ones for 
every so many flights, or enemy planes shot down. This scales 
up to a DFC for 20 strikes, or knocking out 20 flying Nips. 

Then, in January, the Board’s work was considerably lightened 
by delegation of authority to award Bronze Star Medals to the 
commanding generals of divisions, corps and Aircraft, Pacific. 

Purple Hearts are a story by themselves. The meritorious 
medals, their how and why, is another. Not to mention the his- 
tory of expanding authority for this thankless but important 
work. If we were Col. Metcalf it would be enough to drive us 
toward the comic books and away from the history books. Like 
most things in World War II, it’s just too damned big. 


SGT. RALPH MYERS 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 
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asked his opinion of the P-40 Warhawk fighter plane. He 

pondered a moment, then in the snappy, decisive tone of all 
Kiwis said: ‘““Well, one might say it’s a bit outdated, don’tcha 
know.” 

This bit of understatement characterizes members of one of the 
smallest but most audacious group of fliers ever to hit the South 
Pacific’s portion of Balboa’s pond. There they have become 
something of a legend, matching in daring the feats other men of 
their small nation accomplished throughout the world — Middle 
East, Africa, Italy. 

Outdated or not, the relatively-slow Warhawk of Flying Tiger 
ancestry swooped through some of the fiercest aerial fighting in 
the Solomons island-hopping campaign with the Kiwis at the 
stick. They called the fighter the ““Kitty-Hawk.”’ Although piloting 
later models of American planes now, they rolled up an impressive 
record in the cockpit of the pug-nosed fighter — not in number 
of enemy aircraft downed, but for flying guts, bravado, and 
skilled airmanship. 

Early in 1942 a group of natty, tanned, informal young New 
Zealanders came to Tonga Island in the South Pacific. There they 
acquired some Warhawks abandoned by the Army. Many pilots 
wouldn’t have been found near them. But the Kiwis were de- 
lighted. They were willing to fly anything that looked as if it had 
some visible means of support. They set their mechanics to work 
and soon were hedge-hopping and looping all over the place. 
With it all there was a serious note. Ever since the Japs had 
indicated interesting plans for their tiny nation, they had been 
itching to get a crack at them. 

In the group were many veterans of the Royal Air Force of 
England. In March, 1943, they moved to Guadalcanal. It was the 
first leg of an aerial saga that found them tangling with the Zeros 
over Munda, Kahili, Bougainville, and Rabaul in the months that 
followed. By January, 1944, they had tallied a respectable 70 vic- 
tories, remarkable for a handful of pilots and antiquated airplanes. 

The Warhawks are good at low altitudes so the Kiwis became 
“‘close cover’’ for bombing sweeps. Their job was to discourage 
enemy fighters from making passes at our bombers. Flying with 
an off-hand recklessness, they became the shadows of the skies 
and gained a wide notoriety among the Japs. The only criticism 
ever made of them was that they were overly enthusiastic. 

Among them was one rather retiring flight lieutenant named 
Vanderpump, holder of the American Distinguished Flying Cross 
for the four Zeros he sent down blazing while protecting a lone 
Liberator over Kahili Harbor at Bougainville. While convoying 
a dive bomber pilot parachuting over Rabaul’s Lakunai airfield, 
he was jumped by approximately 30 Zeros — typical odds for the 


Gis months ago, a Royal New Zealand Air Force pilot was 


. Japs. He shot down two, exchanged fire with several others, then 


dove low over Rabaul City, chasing its residents into the cellars. 
Turning left at the post office, he escaped through a slot in the 
volcanic hills to the north. 

Another Kiwi, flying a single-engined patrol plane called a 
“‘Duck,”’ was on patrol up the “‘slot’”’ one day when he spotted a 
flight of Zeros. Throwing caution to the winds, he dove into their 
midst, blasted one, and headed home, unscathed. 

One flight lieutenant, Balfour, was especially modest about an 
incident over Torokina on Bougainville. He dove to attack 30 or 
40 Zeros, exploded one in a manner befitting a gentlemen of his 
rank, was hot on the tail of another when, as he wrote in a report: 

“I was simultaneously attacked from all points by several 
groups.”’ . 

He succeeded in batting down another and sprayed lead in such 
a promiscuous manner that the remainder withdrew. When 
fighter control got to him finally after the scrap, they asked, ‘‘Did 
you make contact?” 

His answer was a classic. 

“‘Yes,’’ Balfour said simply. 

Another eager New Zealander went all out to make a kill over 
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Rabaul. Dropping down out of the clouded skies over one of the 
airfields there, he picked off one of several Zeros in the traffic 
circle and was up and away before the Japs knew what had 
happened. 

More than one Marine pilot who had occasion to see them in 
action remarked, “If they would just give those fellows a newer 
plane, they would really go to town.” But the Warhawk and the 
Kiwis got along famously together. However, the round red, 
white and blue insignia painted on the fuselage often endangered 
them, for from a distance, they resembled “meatballs.” 

Many times the Kitty-Hawks came home from Rabaul peppered 
full of holes from intense ack-ack and entangling alliances with 
Zeros. But the pilots would drop the battered hulks in front of 
mechanics, who, like their American counterparts, could tinker a 
hopeless wreck into flying shape. 

The P-40 was not the only type of plane they flew in* the 
Solomons. Another was the American Lockheed Hudson patrol 
bomber, nicknamed the “‘Huddy,’’ and the Navy’s Vega Ventura, 
also a patrol bomber. In these planes, they completed hundreds of 
ferry jobs, observation and search missions. After the disappear- 
ance of Zeros in the South Pacific, the Warhawk fliers took up the 
aerial cudgel of dive bombing and strafing, joining American 
fighter bombers in blows at bridges, docks, barges, airfields, and 
ground installations. 

The Kiwis were well known throughout the Solomons. They 
were a democratic lot, typical of their country’s culture. Like 
American fliers, they were a cross section. They came from 
Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, Dundedin, Napier — many 
were flying sergeants. When they were home on leave, called “‘in 
the States,” they wore white piping on their overseas caps to 
denote their air force affiliation. 


MAY of the fliers received their training in this country or 

Canada. Mechanic schools in New Zealand, similar to 

ours, turned out the ground men necessary to keep the air force 

operative. Said one mechanic, ‘“We worked first on British craft, 

tearing them down and putting them together again. Then we 

shifted to American makes. You Yanks can certainly build air- 
planes.”’ 

To the combat zone the Kiwis brought an aeronautical lan- 
guage new to Yanks. To go into a dive you “flat out.”’ An airfield 
is a “‘drome.”’ And if things get pretty rough during a scrap, it’s a 
“grim show.”’ Anyone who has been stationed in the combat area 
is said to have been “‘in the islands.” 

Their beer, when it can be obtained, is considered a rare treat by 
American servicemen. And, of course, they brought along their 
inevitable cup of tea, which they drink like water. Their sense of 
humor and hospitality made them favorites with Marines. 

One Marine dive bomber pilot, Second Lieutenant John H. 
Sherman of Quincy, Mass., will vouch for their courtesy. While 
on patrol along Bougainville, Sherman spotted the flash of a 
pocket mirror. It was a downed New Zealand flier. After dropping 
a rubber raft and provisions, Sherman led a PT boat to the rescue. 

Upon his return, the Kiwi flier searched Torokina airfield until 
he found his rescuer. To Sherman he said: 

“IT was never so glad to see anyone before in my life as you. 
I’m delighted to meet you. I can’t thank you enough. I was 
becoming a bit worried, don’tcha know.” TSGT. HAROLD POWELL 

USMC Combat Correspondent 
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“There goes Sgt. Kerami . . . throwing 











his weight around again” 




















That National Service Life Insurance is worth 


holding on co! It’s good now—and it’s getting 
better all the time. Like to know why? Return 
the coupon below and learn the answer in a 
pamphlet you can read in 60 seconds. It will 


be worth your while. 
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RADAR 








HE night fighter plane droned along in the darkness over 

Okinawa. The only sign of its passage was a pale bluish 

exhaust flame. Far below, on the islands, were the yellow 
lights of military installations and the glittering skeins that 
marked airport runways. To the lonely Marine pilot, patrolling 
in the darkness at 8000 feet, the lights were handsful of diamonds 
flung prodigally into the black jewel box of the Ryukyus. 

It is quiet in that upper air. As the pilot flew along, his plane 
skidded and bounced in the rough air. His earphones crackled 
faintly. 

“‘What’s going on up there, cousin?” 

The pilot, hunched in his plexiglass prison, smiled. 

*‘Not much, Joe,’’ he answered. 

**‘Don’t you wish you were back in Georgia, at a party with 
white women? Don’t you get lonesome, bird man?”’ 

The pilot grinned again. 

“‘Why should I?” he asked. “I’ve got you, bless your old 
Pe 

For the pilot, although he was the only one in the plane, was 
not alone. Far below him, a ground control operator was watching 
his passage on a glowing scope and directing him on a high- 
frequency radio channel. This method of control represents the 
highest development of military radar, and it was used with out- 
standing success by the Marine Air Wings in the Pacific. 

Here is what happens. The night fighter pilot patrols and the 
operator follows him on the screen. When enemy planes appear, 
the ground man brings his fighter in on them by voice direction. 
When his aircraft is close enough for combat action, ground con- 
trol bows out and the plane radar takes over. Remember that 
this is done in darkness, and that the radar used is so sensitive 
that ground control can actually talk his plane in close enough 
for the kill. 

One question naturally arises. How can the ground man, 
watching the dancing lights on his screen, tell which are his 
planes and which are enemy? The answer is simple. In each of his 
own fighters is a small identification device called “IFF,” or 
“Identification of Friend And Foe.’’ This device plainly indicates 
each operator’s own planes, just as if he could see the insignia 
painted on them. 

Marine Assault Radar was a flourishing business in the Pacific. 
The Second Air Wing alone made 4875 sorties, had 71 confirmed 
kills, and countless probables. Thirty-four of these kills were 
made after dark, a direct result of the cooperative “electric eye”’ 
technique. Most of the Marine night fighters tactics were pat- 
terned after RAF methods, developed under pressure against 
Goering’s Luftwaffe. 

The British had to perfect night fighter radar or have a large 
part of their air force destroyed. So they learned, and using 
Marine observers who were with them in England, the Corps 
began to train its own nighthawks. The total of kills for Marine 
radar-aided aircraft is not available yet, but the boys were good 
enough to get and keep mastery of the Pacific skies where they 
operated. 

In addition to its purely offensive role, Marine Radar operated 
many Air Warning Squadrons. In order to achieve maximum 
efficiency, these stations had to be located well ahead of secured 
areas. At the war’s end, they had pushed very close to the 
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Japanese home islands. The location of these warning stations 
was so hazardous that their personnel often had to leave the 
equipment and engage in line action against by-passed Nips. 
Both day and night, the radar installations had the further 
function of serving as homing devices for lost pilots, especially in 
soupy weather when the stuff was down on the deck. 

Radar has many other uses, of course, but the ones mentioned 
above were those most used by the Marines. Now that the wars 
are over, a plethora of news and magazine material has appeared 
on the subject of radar generally. Much of this writing has been 
deliberately sensational, and some of it has been so technical that 
you have to be a physics professor or electrical engineer to follow 
it. Radar’s not that tough, nor is its development that new. It 
began in 1886 with Hertz’s discovery of radio waves. 

Hertz showed that radio waves were reflected from solid 
objects. In 1904, a patent was granted a German engineér in 
several countries for a method of indicating obstacles by use of 
radio waves. Through the 1920’s and early '30s, the US Navy 
pioneered in developing this same system of radio indicating 
waves. 

The Army, during the early part of this period. was working 
on a method of tracking aircraft by the heat their motive forces 
generated. This research was abandoned when the possibilities 
of radar became apparent. Both services, aided by the excep- 
tional cooperation of American and British science and industry, 
hurried the electronic method to completion just before the out- 
break of World War Two. 

The operation of radar is not difficult to understand, once you 
get the general idea. A transmitter and receiver are contained as 
one unit. The transmitter sends out bursts of energy called 
“‘pulses.”” These pulses may be only a millionth of a second long, 
and they range out until they strike a solid object. Then they hit 
and bounce back. The echo of their bounce is picked up by the 
receiver, and the time lapse is measured. This measurement 
determines the range. 

The direction is indicated by antennae which narrow and focal- 
ize the beam. By a bit of skulduggery called “electronic lobe 
switching,”’ the visible image on the screen becomes, therefore, 
only a set of echoes. Both of them are calibrated to show the 
exact position of the object picked up by the transmitter. 

In war, radar is the only accurate defense against raiding 
planes. It automatically computes for, aims and fires the ack-ack 
guns. This was particularly important when the speedy buzz- 
bombs began raining down on England. As mentioned above, the 
electronic eye also serves as a potent offensive weapon. It fires 
the guns of surface fleets, and its weird accuracy sank many Axis 
vessels at night and through fog. It puts a sting into night fighter 
planes, and allows bomber fleets to make target runs in full 
instrument weather. 
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Thus, if overcasts shroud the target, the bombers can still salvo 
accurately through the murk. As a navigational aid, it is now 
standard on sea and air craft, both tactical and transport. The 
latest radar releases (by the Joint Board on Scientific Informa- 
tion) say flatly that “‘air and sea navigation can be made entirely 
continuous and foolproof, regardless of night or weather.”’ Future 
use of the electronic method in land transport is doubtful; too 
many possibilities for inteference exist. 

Radar, tremendously accelerated by the impact of war, has 
forced a wholesale revision of radio thinking. It has also made 
the electronic industry one of the largest in the United States. A 
great many unpublicized advances already have been made in 
television and communications. They lack only adjustment of the 
economic factor to bring them within reach of the American 
public. These advances were due largely to the opening of the 
microwave field, which radar forced into being. 

Individual radio communication seems to be a practical matter 
now, if you view the terrifying prospect of 130,000,000 citizens 
wired for broadcasting as practical. It’s possible, anyway. Many 
thousands of radar technicians, trained by the services, are 
rapidly being absorbed into the giant new industry. The same 
radar applications which saved England in her dark hour and 
enabled Marine pilots to work at night will have a profound 


effect on your peacetime years. CORP. JAMES ATLEE PHILLIPS 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 
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MARINE EMBLEMATic JEWELRY 


BRACELET 
Here is the popular matched gift set fea- 
turing Lavaliere, Bracelet and Earrings 
with Marine Corps gold filled crest 
mounted on white pearl medallion— 24K 
gold plated chain—set complete, only 





$19.50, or separately as 


Lavaliere $6.00; Bracelet $6.00; 
Earrings $7.50 












MAN'S RING 
Masculine, massive looking EARRINGS 
Solid LOK gold $16.50 
Sterling Silver $ 7.50 
With sparkling red or blue stone 
set, Sterling Silver only $11.00 
LADY'S RING 
LAVALIERE In solid 10K gold $11.00 ; 
In solid Sterling Silver $ 7.00 LADY'S RING 
MARINE INSIGNIA PIN 
Lovely gold lapel pins —for 
dresses or suits. For pin only in 
Solid) gold $5.50 . 
Gold filled $2.75 
With rank guard and = gold 
plated Sterling Silver guard MARINE 
and chain 
' 1A PIN 
Gold filled $4.50 INSIGN 
10K solid gold $9.00 
Stripes available on guard pin 
Pe Cpl Sergeant, Staff 
Sat Technical Set Master 
Tech. Set Marine Gunner 
Second Le., First Lt., and Cptn 
Prices shown include 20% Fed 
ral Tax. See this attractive 
jewelry at your Post Exchange 





Satisfaction guaranteed 
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Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. \8 32 W. Randolph Street Chicago }, Ill. 
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Waiting for his turn to be presented to the 
Maharajah of Bettershavia on behalf of the United 
Stotes Commandant, Lt. Jack Keen chserved that 
the other Foreign Attaches were presenting lavish 
gifts to the Great One. Was our hero unprepared? 


just as the Mahorojah greeted L:. Keen 
presto he remembered! Out came the two 
packs of FAMOS BLADES (no G. |. should be with 
out them) which were graciously received as pre 
cious gems by the Maharajah 


To show his appreciation for this gift of gifts, 
the Maharajah presented his Harem to our hero 
ond they all lived happily ever after 





A carton of single or double edge FAMOS BLADES 
will be awarded for each of the ten best FAMOS 
FABLES contributed by men in the armed services 
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Eyes and Ears of 


[Te commanding gener=! of a Marine division seldom gives 





an’ order during an operation without first being cut in on 

the scoop by some corporal or private, first class, or perhaps 
several corporals and privates, first class. These Joes, known as 
scouts, don’t give the pitch directly, but you cam bet that 
samurai sword you've saved that the general digests well the 
dope these scouts hand out before he starts giving orders. 

Take the time the Sixth Division broke the Naha-Shuri- 
Yonaburu line and took Sugar Loaf Hill. Major General Lemuel 
C. Shepherd, the CG of the Sixth, then had to ponder the 
problem of what the Nip’s next move would be. The Japs’ crack 
32nd Army, although somewhat mauled, was still a potent, 
powerful force. The general called on Intelligence (G-2) for all the 
information it had on the Nips there. 

G-2 is not exactly a seer but it is something of a detective. It 
has a number of pipelines for information on what the enemy is 
doing, such as prisoner interrogation, translation of captured or 
found Jap documents, its own observation post men watching the 
enemy through field glasses, air observation, artillery reports 
and so forth. One of G-2’s principal pipelines, and probably its 
most important, are the scouts. 

The division intelligence section, headed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Williams, informed Gen. Shepherd the Jap 32nd Army 
was withdrawing from the line, although the move was being 
conducted with every attempt at secrecy. Jap commanders 
knew well that if they were discovered they would be pounded 
by American artillery. 

How was G-2 able to give the General this startling informa- 
tion? Principally from reports made by scouts. The scouts 
informed G-2 that only heavy-caliber artillery was being used 
currently by the Nips, whereas they had on the day before been 
hurling both light and heavy artillery shells and mortars at 
Marine positions. Further, the scouts reported that, in examining 
Japs recently killed by our troops, they had found the victims 
were from new units, not those that had faced Marine positions 
a day or two before. 

G-2 knew we hadn’t knocked out all the Nips’ light artillery 
and mortars. It therefore deduced we were receiving only heavy 
artillery fire because the lighter stuff, of shorter range and there- 
fore nearer our lines, was being withdrawn. Inferior troops were 
on the line to fight a rearguard action, allowing crack assault 
soldiers to run and fight another day. 


"THE information was relayed immediately to general head- 

quarters, and Gen. Shepherd was able to put his finger —and 

his big guns — on the withdrawal. He applied artillery, naval 

gunfire and aviation on roads behind enemy lines, inflicting heavy 
casualties. 

Scouts are regular riflemen who, because they have more savvy 
and powers of observation, are selected for scouting duty. Most 
of them are corporals or privates, first class. There are more 
specialized scouts, intelligence personnel who must know how to 
read a compass and maps, know the enemy, his weapons and 
tactics, and be students of terrain. Usually they work with 
division G-2, but they may be attached to a regimental 2 section 
or even be sent on special assignments with battalion Intel- 
ligence, or to act as scouts for a company, platoon or squad. 

The job of all scouts is to get all essential information. They 
work all over the battle area, and while the report of each 
individual scout in itself has little meaning, when the total is 
pieced together and used with information from other sources it 
presents a highly important, vital picture. 

Okinawa probably was the biggest job for Marine scouts in the 
Pacific war. It’s large land space, the great number of caves that 
had to be investigated and the variety in terrain all made scouting 
a difficult task. Troops could not possibly cover all the area that 
had to be covered and patrols had to mop up a great deal of 
territory after the lines had moved forward, not only to get Jap 
soldiers that had been overlooked, but for Intelligence purposes 
as well. Because of the mountains, valleys and caves the Battle 
of Okinawa resembled our early Indian warfare. Patrols had 
to worry about being ambushed. 

Casualties among scouts run high. On Okinawa some caves 
actually were whole hills with the centers scooped out. Under- 
ground apartments in some cases extended downward about 80 
feet, and contained barracks, galleys and operations offices. 
Scouts from battalions, regiments and divisions went into these 
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caves to investigate, and at great risk, since it was impossible to 
get enough light to examine the entire cave or even one of the 
large compartments. 

They had to wander around in dark caverns knowing that one 
Nip in there with a grenade might well wipe out the entire patrol. 
Many were wounded and some died but they found much 
valuable information. 

PFC Frank E. Shumann, Jr., of Easton, Pa., a scout in the 
Sixth’s G-2 section, went on patrol into Amike, a Naha suburb, to 
find out how many of the enemy remained, and learn their posi- 
tions. When he met a Jap face to fece his tommy-gun jammed, 
but he quickly drew his pistol and killed the Nip with one shot. 
He obtained the information he was sent to get. 

That afternoon, when our forces found themselves stymied 
because of a stubborn Jap position in Amike, Shumann volun- 
teered to lead tanKs to the place he’ knew the enemy was en- 
trenched. He directed tank fire until he was hit by a fragment 
from a Jap grenade. When the Nips tried to close in on him, he 
killed seven before they finally got him. Because of his excellent 
scouting Amike quickly was cleaned out. The Silver Star was 
awarded to Shumann posthumously. 

When the Sixth Marine Division defeated the main Japanese 
defense force at Mt. Yaetake on Motobu Peninsula, a group of 
150 Japs escaped from the Mt. Yaetake area and headed north- 
ward. A patrol from the Fourth Regiment got on the trail and 
followed them. A scout from this patrol reported back to G-2. 

He gave the location of the Nips, their strength, armament, 
where they were headed and how fast they were travelling. From 
this report Intelligence was able to figure just where the Japs 
would be the following day and set a trap to nab them. A bat- 
talion from the Fourth Marines was given the ambush assign- 
ment. One hundred and twenty-five of the Japs were killed. We 
lost one man. The remainder were mopped up soon afterward. 

Without its scouts, a unit would be as handicapped as a 


person without sight or hearing. SGT. STANLEY FINK 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 
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ERHAPS you'd like to know what a Japanese child reads in 
Pecteot An English language text book found by a Marine on 

Okinawa makes an interesting study. It doesn’t provide any 
insight on Japanese philosophy, but it shows beyond doubt that 
they have been teaching their children the American language 
and customs for years, the better to prepare them to fight and 
(they hoped) rule us, perhaps. 

The book, a third semester English reader, was edited by one 
Shizuka Saito, and published by the Fuzambo Publishing Com- 
pany in Tokyo some time between 1937 and 1940. 

You'll find no mention of the glories of Bushido or of loyalty 
to the Emperor. The main purpose of the book is to teach the 
youngsters the English language. But, just as our children’s 
readers put over such points as being kind to animals and obeying 
one’s parents, so the text of this book has a secondary objective— 
to acquaint the kids with foreign, principally American, ways. 

The book includes a little geography, a few short poems, essays 
on Beethoven and Galileo, a chapter on the Olympic games, and 
one on Greek mythology. 

But the dominating tone is America and its customs. During 
the course of learning to read English, the student also learns 
how to use the telephone in the United States, what he is likely 
to see on an automobile trip through the countryside, how to pay 
a social or business visit on an American,.and the do’s and don’ts 
of American table etiquette. 

There is no hint of war nor of any antipathy toward Americans 
or British. There is a chapter on the humility of Christ. This 
makes it obvious that the book was published prior to the war, 
since Christian worship has been banned in Japan since 1941. 

There are many illustrations. The frontispiece is a photograph 
of Kenneth Carpenter, discus thrower on the 1936 American 
Olympic team. A chapter on airplanes is illustrated with a cross- 
section diagram of the Pan American clipper, which flew pas- 
sengers from the Orient to San Francisco before the war. The 
chapter on Christ bears a reproduction of the Ford Madox Brown 
painting of Christ washing the feet of St. Peter. 

But, as you browse through this apparently harmless reader, 
you won’t complete it without realizing that every Japanese child 
well knew there was a war on. 

For in the back of the book there is a map of the world. And on 
the map a youngster has marked in red ink the Japanese con- 
quests since 1937. Beside them is the one word — “‘ours.” 

TSGT. STANFORD OPOTOWSKY 
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Future... 


|” eed servicemen plan- 
ning for their future 
welfare either own invest- 
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These services are yours to 
command. Just request a copy 
of “Service For Servicemen.” 
If you wish, enclose a list of 
your present holdings for 
prompt analysis or ask for 
specific information on issues 
in which you are interested. 
Remember, there is no charge 
or obligation of any kind. 
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W yler's waterproof and shockproof watches meet the exacting 
demands of science. Men who require faultless precision 
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select Wyler watches. 
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FC JOE EDWARD SARACINO believes he can be ex- 
Pp tremely useful to a carnival when the war is over. He can 

be the man who dodges the three-for-a-dime baseballs, and 
be the barker at the same time. 

This doesn’t mean that Saracino wants such a job. He says 
that he had all the dodging he ever wants in a couple of hours 
on the afternoon of May 19 on Okinawa. 

He was dodging something much more lethal than baseballs 
that day, namely grenades. And there was something much more 
vital at stake than a kewpie doll or a walking stick. It was a 
matter of life and death. 

It happened on the ridge that stuck out just beyond Sugar 
Loaf Hill on the way to Naha. Joe, who, incidentally, hails from 
Jamaica, L. I., and the other men of his platoon in the Fourth 
Regiment, Sixth Division, went up the ridge to relieve another 
outfit. They reached the summit practically without incident. 

One of the departing Marines said to Joe: ““You might as well 
throw away your rifle. All you’ll need is grenades.”’ 

It struck Joe as a curious statement, but he didn’t say any- 
thing. It wasn’t very long before he became aware of what the 
guy meant. 

For presently, they started coming over. Grenades. One after 
the other, in a steady, almost never-ending stream. They just 
seemed to lob through the sky, like pop flies. 

They were being tossed from the other side of the ridge by 
Japs who either had deeply imbedded themselves into the earth 
or were hiding in caves and would run out in shifts to heave their 
pitches. 

It so happened that Saracino was nearest the Japs’ side of the 
ridge. Which meant that he was in a spot to see the grenades 
coming over before anyone else. 

Joe would yell out: ‘“‘Watch out there, Bill. This one’s coming 
right at you.”’ 

And Bill would scramble for dear life to get from where 
he was to somewhere else. 

Of course, some of the time he was singing out warnings, Joe 
would be busy parting company with grenades himself. 

The guys were very glad for Joe’s ‘“‘master of ceremonies” 
tactics, and they will tell you that his voice sounded better to 
them than Frank Sinatra and Bing Crosby put together. 

One Marine sat huddled in his foxhole and was oblivious to all 
that was going on. 

“*You’re making a mistake digging in,’’ Joe called out to him. 
“It’s better to keep on the go.” 

But the Marine wouldn't pay any attention. He just sat there, 
his head on his knees. 

A few minutes later it happened. Joe called out to him: “Hey, 
there, you'd better move. One’s coming, your way.” 

He wouldn't budge. It was too bad. 

But the other guys kept hopping around, as if they were play- 
ing leap frog, trying to stay out of the way of the ‘‘pop flies.” 
No matter how hard they tried, though, they weren't quick 
enough always. The ridge wasn’t too big; shrapnel was flying 
thick and heavy. Casualties began to mount. 

One chap crawled over to Joe and said: “I’ve been hit.” 

Joe said: ‘“‘How do you feel?”’ 

“I don’t feel too bad. But this is the third time I’ve been hit in 
10 minutes.”’ 

““You’d better get away from here then,”’ Joe said. 

“I guess so,”’ the injured man said. 

He started crawling away. But before he got out of sight he 
called back 

“Say, do you think I'll get the Purple Heart?” 

Joe never answered him. He was calling signals again. 

‘“‘Watch out there, Tommy.” 

‘Hey, one’s coming your way, Mike.” 

The maddest Marine present was Sgt. Louis Daley. He had 
telescopic sights mounted on the end of his rifie, something he 
had fixed up on Guadalcanal, and he could spot Japs great dis- 
tances away. The trouble was that often they would be within 
range of his lens and out of range of his rifle. It brought tears to 
his eyes to see his bullets falling short of such lovely targets. 

But the Japs’ grenade throwing was no joke. ‘‘Look out there. 
Sam,”’ Joe would call, but Marine casualties mounted. Finally, 
it was decided they had better withdraw. So they began moving 
back down the ridge. 

Somewhere near the bottom of it Joe got hit. A grenade plopped 
at his side. It landed so close to him he actually could taste the 
powder in his mouth. But the only damage was some shrapnel in 
his foot. 

“I guess I'm pretty lucky, at that,”’ said Joe. “I'll get the 
Purple Heart out of it. And maybe a reputation for being able to 


call close plays.” SGT. HAROLD HELFER 
Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 














Take her tip — and try the one 
and only CHAP STICK. A ten-to- 
one favorite with the Armed 
Forces the world over — for 
cracked, parched, sore lips. 

See how quickly your lips re- 
spond to its specially soothing 
medication. For lips exposed to 
cold and heat—wind and weather 
—use CHAP STICK. Your 

lips will thank you. 











In Silver or Gold With 
Miniature Ribbon Bars 


\ new and beautiful 
item of service jewelry 
for your loved = ones 
Shows how you serve- 

where you've served. AT 
YOUR POST EX- 
CHANGE OR SHIP 
SERVICE 


Marine Corps “‘Forcien 
Service Honor Pin” in 
10K Gold. $24.95 

Marine Corps ‘‘Foreizn 
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AJOR JOE FOSS, Marine air ace who was the first flier 
to equal Eddie Rickenbacker’s World War I record, came 
nearest to death on the first day he ever flew. 

It happened long ago when Joe was a lanky farm boy who lived 
near Sioux Falls, S. D. In those days an airplane was something 
you really stared at. A trip to a nearby town had brought Joe 
face to face with his first honest to goodness plane. He was en- 
thralled, and just stood and looked at the plane. 

As he stood there the pilot spied him, and quickly noting Joe’s 
avid interest in the plane, he asked: 

“Would you like to take a ride with me, son?”’ 

The farm lad was so flabbergasted he could do no more than 
nod a very definite affirmative. 

**‘Well c’mon. Climb in — we're taking off in a minute or two.”’ 

Joe gulped once more and then climbed in behind the pilot. 
Neither he nor the flying man wore a parachute. 

Joe’s heart pounded as the “Flying Jenny” was warmed up, 
taxied out and then sent bouncing down the makeshift runway 
and into the air. It cleared the trees at the runway’s end by only 
a few inches. 

Slowly the plane climbed above the town. Joe glanced at the 
houses, the railroad station and the roads which spread out 
beneath him. He could hardly believe his eyes. What a story he’d 
have to tell his friends when he got back to Sioux Falls. That guy 
with the magic carpet he’d heard about in English class had 
nothing on this. 

Until this moment the boy had been too busy to notice the 
pilot. Leveling off now at about a thousand feet above the town 
the pilot leaned forward and produced a bottle from a dozen or so 
he had stacked about the tiny cockpit. 

“Nothing like flying,’”’ he said. ‘“‘Nothing like flying and a few 
bottles of home brew. Nothing like it. No sirree.”’ 

Out came the cork with a resounding pop. Up went the bottle 
of home brew to the pilot’s lips. He drank eagerly, one bottle after 
another. Finally, he decided it was time to come down. He started 
a normal descent but the brew had begun to do tricks. 

Near the edge of the flying field was a large pig pen. Usually 
a pilot experienced no difficulty in clearing it on landing. This 
time it was different. To the tipsy pilot the pig pen must have 
loomed larger than ever and appeared to be plunked straight in 
the middle of the runway. 








MAJOR JOE FOSS 


CRASH looked inevitable. Somehow the pilot managed to 

pull the plane up, the wheels barely grazing the top of 

the pen. Joecould hear the pigssquealing as they waddled for cover. 

*‘Damn pig pen is right in the middle of everything,”’ the pilot 
cursed. “It’s blocking the runway.”’ 

Once more he tried to land and only by a quick maneuver was 
he able to avert the crash. 

‘Someone must have moved the pen,”’ he said. 

On the third try, it seemed to the frightened Joe the plane 
wheels actually touched the roof. 

Beads of sweat stood out on his forehead. His hands were 
clammy cold. His life, he realized depended entirely on a pilot 
who had taken a great deal more than his share of home brew. 

It was some time before the pilot was able to get the crate 
safely over the top of the pig pen and onto the runway. Joe was 
hardly able to drag himself from the plane. 

Major Foss has never forgotten that day. Every time he recalls 
those moments he finds his heart skipping a beat or two. He’s had 
a thousand thrills since then, but not one comes even close to the 
thrill of that first day. LIEUT. J. DAVIS SCOTT, USNR 
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ask for a P 

kick in the pants? 


Yes, that's just about what you'll be doing 
if you pass up the opportunity you now 
have as a Marine to add to your educa- 
tional qualifications through study with 
the Marine Corps Institute. 

Here's an educational opportunity 
you'll have only so long as you are a 
Marine. Completion of a course may help 
you advance in rank, or prepare you for 
a good job when you return to civil life. 





Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 


Accountancy—C. P. A. Mathematics 
Aeronautical Engineer Practical Electrician 


Automobile RADIO—General— 
Aviation Mechanics Operating—Servicing 
Bookkeeping Reading Shop 

Civil Engineering Blueprints 

Diese! Engines Refrigeration 

Drawing Stenographic—Secretarial 


High School Subjects Surveying and Mapping 
LANGUAGES—French— Toolmeking 
Good English—Spanish WELDING—Gas 
Machine Shop and Electric 
For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write now to— 


U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: Since the Marine Corps Institute was first 
founded. the International Correspondence Schools of 
Seranton, Pa., have had the privilege of supplying the 
institute and Marines with certain lessen texts and 
services. it is to the institute and the Marine Corps 
that 1.C.S. dedicates the above message 








Fast Relief —Hot, 
Sore, Sweaty Feet 


Be foot-happy! Dr. Scholl’s Foot Powder 
almost instantly relieves hot, sore, tender, 
sweaty, chafed, or smelly feet; helps pre- 
vent Athlete's Foot by keeping feet dry. 
Soothes, refreshes. Eases tight 
shoes. Get a 10¢ or 35¢ can 
now at your Post Exchange 
or Ship Service Store. 
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“Wrong again—it’s that 
bottle of DYANSHINE 
he’s after!’’ 


FULL SPEED AHEAD... 
FOR [)YANSHINE 


Worth chasing after . . . the bright, gleaming shines 
that DYANSHINE gives so quickly and easily. 
Wherever you find servicemen, you'll hear them ask- 
ing for DYANSHINE. Practically all of the Liquid 
DYANSHINE we have made during the past 
several years has gone to men in service where it 
can do its best job of keeping shoes in inspection- 
passing shape with less work—in less time. And 















when you're back in “civvies,” you'll again find 
the familiar bottle of DYANSHINE available 
and ready to give you quick, brilliant, long-last- 
ing shines that are easy on leather, easy to apply. 


IF YOU PREFER 
PASTE SHOE POLISH 


Dyanshine Paste is avail- 
able in Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Russet Tan,Ox- 
blood and Black—in con- 
venient, wide-mouthed, 
4-oz. jars. 
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SMOKE SCREEN 
SURPRISE 


HERE were 32 Marines at the foot of a Jap-held hill on 

Okinawa when the first shell crunched into the damp grass. 

They had been listening to their platoon leader, Second 
Lieutenant Ben Hinson Jones, of Milwaukie, Ore., outline plans 
for seizing the hunk of volcanic rock. 

““Now here’s the picture,”” he was saying. ‘““‘We’ll have to take 
this one so our guys on the right can step out and hit Naha 
airfield. We’ll split into three teams. One will get that damned 
Nambu gun, one will take that 13 millimeter, and the other gets 
the heavy machine gun. We go up in about” — he consulted his 
wrist watch — “five minutes, just when we get a protecting 
smoke screen. Okay? Faster we take this one, faster our men 
move up, faster we go home.”’ 

Down the line went the word: “Five minutes . . . smoke screen 
... five minutes...” 

Then the screeching shell burst. One man’s limbs were blown 
off. Another plopped on the grass, trying to hold his torn abdomen 
together with spread fingers. Others sprawled unconscious in a 
ditch. In ten seconds, a second shell landed, and a third. 

When the shelling ceased, as abruptly as it had started, Jones 
looked on either side of him. Of the original 32, five were still on 
their feet. Nine had been killed and the rest were wounded. 

Jones, looking at his watch again, made a swift decision. 

“We're still going to take this rock,’’ he called. ‘And we aren’t 
going to wait for that smoke screen! What do you say?” 

First to step to Jones’ side was squat, bearded Vic “‘Goose”’ 
Goslin, a corporal from Ashland, Me., and one of the heroes in 
fights for the fortified ridges barring the Sixth Marine Division’s 
drive for Naha. Right behind him were the other four. 

“‘What’s on your mind, lieutenant?’”’ asked Goslin. 

Quickly, Jones relayed his idea of rushing the Japs in their 
emplacements and caves. “Get all the grenades you can carry,” 
he advised. The men listened carefully, bent over so they could 
fling themselves on the sod if the shells started coming again. 
Then six Marines set out to do a job assigned to 32. 

Crouching low, Goslin and Private Bob McGraw of Birming- 
ham, Ala., sprinted up the left side of the hill. No fire came from 
the Jap machine gun at the crest. 

Goslin winked at McGraw. “‘Maybe the lieutenant’s plan’s 
workin’.”’ 

He tossed a grenade. So did McGraw. The startled Jap shot 
back. A stream of bullets passed through Goslin’s canteen, hang- 
ing from his left hip. Goslin, feeling the water dripping on his 
leg, thought he had been wounded and was surprised at how fast 
a “‘wounded” man could run toward the mouth of the cave from 
which the machine gun was protruding. Twenty feet from the 
opening, he and McGraw hurled more grenades. After each 
throw, they flattened themselves on the ground, expecting 
machine gun fire. But none came. 

Jones had pounded up the face of the hill. With him, their 
rifles and BARs spurting flame, were the three other survivors — 
Privates Donald Duncan of Flat Rock, N. C., and Alfred Mitchell 
of Nashua, N. H., and Private First Class Joseph Dubiel of 
West Orange, N. J. 

Jones and Duncan charged to within 30 feet of the Jap gunner, 
then threw grenade after grenade. On one throw, Jones heaved so 
vigorously his watch flew from his wrist and rolled down the hill. 

Jones muttered, ‘“‘Damn it, I liked that watch,’ and ran 
forward. He hurled two more grenades, with added vehemence. 
The Jap gun’s belated sputtering ceased. 

It was the same with the third gun. Mitchell and Dubiel 
caught the Japs idling, waiting for an attack under a smoke 
screen. With grenades and rifle fire, the pair silenced the gun 
before the Japs could use half a clip of ammunition. 

For 20 minutes more, the six Marines darted from hole to 
hole, flinging hand grenades and peppering the openings with 
automatic rifle fire. The Japs, evidently fearing that a large force 
had stormed their fortress, sta’ d in their tunnels and their 
screams echoed as the grenades exploded among them. 

Half an hour after Jones and his five’riflemen had started up 
the hill, they were down again, helping to evacuate the wounded 
still strewn on the field. 

Only casualty in the daring assault had been Goslin’s canteen. 
And to make the ending perfect, a demolitions team which came 
later that day to seal the cave openings found Jones’ wrist watch 
gleaming in the mud not more than 10 feet from where that first 
shell had landed. SSGT. HERMAN KOGAN 

USMC Combat Correspondent 
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NLY the soft and mournful strains of the organ disturbed 
the stillness of the church. Late afternoon sunshine slanted 
through the stained-glass windows, covering the seated 

people with splotches of green and brown. The murmur of voices, 
barely audible at first, had subsided to an occasional whisper, 
though somewhere a woman could be heard sobbing gently. 

In the last row sat four Marines. They stared straight’ ahead, 
quiet and passive, their faces mirroring the bitterness they felt. 
Their collective expression was a mixture of disillusionment, 
grief and hate. Happiness in any form was absent, for these men 
were saying goodbye to their best friend. 

So swiftly had the tragedy struck that they were even then 
unable to comprehend it fully, and in their grief even the atmos- 
phere seemed sullen and foreboding. 

Why do they always play such sad music at a time like this? 
And that awful singer! And why does everyone have to bawl and 
carry on so? If he’s really going to that “better life’”’ they all tell 
you about, why isn’t everybody smiling and happy? Perhaps in 
their hearts they’re not so certain. 

Anyhow Joe was gone — and after finally getting back to the 
States, too. To go down in battle is sometimes to be expected, but 
to get back in one piece and then have a thing like this happen 
was too much to take. 

It was all Marie’s fault. That’s what really hurt! Marie with 
her outlandish high heels and blond hair. Oh sure, she had a sweet 
smile and a kind word for everyone, and at times her blue eyes 
did hold a mischievous glint that made you want to kiss her. 
But, in spite of all this, all four held her directly responsible for 
their losing Joe. If it hadn’t been for Marie he would be with 
them right now down at Kelly’s bar, drinking beer and planning 
an entertaining evening. 

Now all that was in the past. Never again would there be all 
night poker sessions, weekend binges, barroom brawls, and all 
the wild, crazy things that seem to belong to young men with a 
healthy lust for life. 

Never again for Joe. 

The music died away and the sudden hush brought their 
thoughts back to the sad moment at hand. They saw the minister 
dressed in black. Each man stiffened slightly and slowly closed 
his eyes as up from the depths of the organ of pipes rolled the 
melancholy strains of the ‘Wedding March.” 

CORP. WENDELL MILLER 
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for MARINES 


Yes sir, Marine, you can flash out a Peter 
Bain Marine Corrs billfold with pride. | 
This attractive, lizard grain, Shell Cordo- | 
van billfold is made especially for you. 
The U.S. Marine Corps insignia is em- 
bossed on the front of the billfold just as 
you see it here. What's more, there's a 
lot of room for folding money as well as a 
pocket for identification card. An added 
special feature of this billfold is the 
EIGHT-WINDOW DETACHABLE INSERT FOR 
THOSE PRIZED PHOTOS. 
Made by the manufacturers of Peter Bain 
Shell Cordovan Garrison Belts... top favor- 
ite of Marines. Same durable, good 
looking material. Peter Bain top quality 
throughout. Tough... will stand a lot of 
use and wear. Get Peter Bain Genuine 
Shell Cordovan billfolds at PX or Ships | 
Service Store. 
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Attention PX or Ships Service Stores Officers and Storekeepers: 
Peter Bain billfolds may be ordered through Quartermaster — 
Division of Supplies or direct from manufacturer. 
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frequently of 


civilion counters : 


L Vitamin B;, is right in this tasty bar! 


A Pep, pleasure and popularity go hand-in-hand with 
“Hi-Mac”. Yes, eat ““Hi-Mac” .. . treat with “Hi-Mac”’ 
. and you'll really “do yourself proud!” 
















“Hi-Mac" has a rich coating of smooth 
milk chocolate, a luscious chocolaty cen- 
ter, a layer of choice chewy caramel . . . 
and now Vitamin B,, too. A glorious 
combination that makes ‘“Hi-Mac” 
extra delicious . . . and extra nutri- 
tious, as well! 

Vitamin B,, you see, increases the en- 
ergy-yielding value of sugar... and 
now B, is right in “Hi-Mac’’. That 
means you'll get the kind of candy- 
lift you want... whenever you eat this 
grand-tasting bar. 


No wonder your friends will admire your good candy 
judgment when you eat... and treat... with “Hi-Mac”’. 
Picking the bar that offers those “extras” shows that 
you're “on your toes!” Ask for“"Hi-Mac” every time! 


famous through several generations. 


WELL, WELL, IT'S SHOTWELL! 


Bite View of a “Hi-Mac” 


AN OLD FAVORITE THAT'S RETURNED! 


Those “Big Yank” bars you used to like so well are back on the 
counters again. True, the supply is still limited . . . but keep 
looking, keep asking for this delicious chocolate-coated marsh- 
mallow-and-peanut candy bar ... and you'll get it from time to 
time. Same quality as before, of course . . . Shotwell quality . . . 
the quality that has made Shotwell’s Puritan Marshmallows 
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ANOTHER BIG HIT—"BIG YANK" 
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SIMEON MITOFF 


Gunner found civilian life boring 
so he returned to the Marine fold 


tell you: “I’m losing at least $250 a week in the Marines. In 

civilian life, I was dragging down $200 a week straight, plus 
overtime, plus bonuses, plus expenses. Why, sometimes I knocked 
down $350 a week. One week I pushed it up to $425.” 

If you encourage him at all, it is liable to jump to $500 before 
you could say Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Even the most mild- 
mannered, conservative Marine, when you start talking about 
making money, suddenly becomes an embryonic J. Pierpont 
Morgan. By common consent, no one in the Corps ever made less 
than $100 a week. 

Except Simeon Mitoff, the warrant officer. A truly remarkable 
character, he comes right out and says: 

“‘Me, I make more in the Marine Corps than I ever did any- 
where else. I’m afraid I’m an awful yardbird in civilian duds.”’ 

Except for this deviation from the straight-and-narrow, though, 
the Gunner is molded in the most classical tradition of the Corps. 
He has a Wallace Beery chest and a mustache that would have 
made Kaiser Bill, in whatever roasting pit he may now be rest- 
ing, wince with envy. Gunner Mitoff served in Shanghai and 
went with a beautiful ‘“White Russian”’ girl. (Fact is, he married 
her). He was told he was too old to go into combat but he went 
anyway (Iwo) and became a hero (Bronze Star). He is partial 
to beer, bourbon, champagne, vodka, rum, scotch, rye and gin, 
but will drink ale if he has to. 

Most people take it for granted that Simeon Mitoff is a Russian 
but in truth he was born in a little town in Bulgaria, a town that 
takes at least three sniffs of a pepper shaker to pronounce. But 
at an early age he migrated with his father to Canada. In suc- 
cession, he became a waterboy, a sheet metal worker, a candy 
maker, a merchant mariner and a railroad fireman. 

Now, at the roundhouse in Lewistown, Mont., where Simeon 
Mitoff was employed, it so happened that there worked an 
ex-soldier, an ex-sailor and an ex-Marine. The youth listened 
while the men spun fascinating yarns of the service. As you may 
have suspected, the Marine told the fanciest stories and so, as a 
result, it was the Marine Corps that Simeon chose. 

That was in 1922 and after some indoctrination chores at 
Parris Island the young man went to the Philippines. When his 
three year enlistment period was up, Simeon decided to stay in 
the Philippines — as a civilian. There was an opening for a 
shipping clerk’s job and he took it. It was during this period that 
Simeon went to Japan. As a tourist. 

Simeon did not take to the Japs too well. 

“They bowed and they scraped everywhere you went,” said 
Mr. Mitoff. ‘“‘And I could not help but remember the game we 
played as children — you know, where somebody gets down 
behind you and then someone pushes you over backwards. I kept 
looking for someone to push me.”’ 


Yea talk to the average guy in the Marine Corps and he will 
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After awhile, Simeon got bored with bills-of-lading and such 
and quit his shipping clerk job to become a bartender. In a short 
time he became one of the best known bartenders in the Philip- 
pines. His concoctions were talked of from Corregidor to 
Zamboanga. The trouble was that Simeon became too fond of 
them himself. He decided that it would be best to leave the 
environments of constant temptation, that it would better to 
wind up a PFC in the Marines than a beachcomber on Leyte. So 
in 1928, three years after leaving the Corps, he was back in the 
Marines. 

Simeon was given a stretch of duty back in the States and 
while it was nice being back he found he wasn’t altogether happy. 
Stores and filling stations were fine, but he missed the teeming 
bazaars and the crooked, winding streets of the Orient. So he was 
glad when the chance came for him to go to Shanghai with the 
Fourth Marines. . 

He was there when the Jap hordes unloosed themselves on the 
city in 1931, but the Marines were given specific orders not to 
tangle with the little brown men, so life was pretty much routine 
for Simeon. Except for his visits to the Russian restaurant and 
the consequences. 

Simeon took to going to a Russian restaurant because he liked 
the flavor of the cooking and because he understood the Russian 
language and liked to hear it spoken. Pretty soon he and the 
restaurant’s proprietor formed an acquaintance. 

One day the proprietor said to him: 

“You know, Simeon, you should get married.” 

‘“‘Why?”’ asked Simeon. ‘‘Maybe two can live as cheaply on 
some things but not vodka. And I like vodka.”’ 

‘‘Nevertheless,”’ said the proprietor, ‘“You should meet Apolonia. 
She is very beautiful.” 


GIMEON MITOFF did, and she was very beautiful. She was 
a dress designer and she carried herself like a princess. She 
and Simeon became friends. 

When the 4th Marines moved out of Shanghai, Simeon had 
to go too, of course. He found himself stationed now on the USS 
Arizona handling a five-inch gun. 

He liked to send Apolonia fine, expensive undies from America, 
the kind he knew weren’t obtainable in Shanghai, but he found 
it very embarrassing to go into stores and buy them. Sweat would 
crop out all over him and he would find himself stuttering. 

So one day he sent a letter to Apolonia and told her the undie 
situation was getting him down and he asked her why didn’t she 
come to America where she could buy her own undies. He added 
that he would be very happy to marry her. 

So she came to Long Beach, Cal., which is where the Arizona 
was anchored at the time, and they were married. Simeon used 
strong words in connection with every admiral since John Paul 
Jones — in English, Bulgarian, Russian, and Chinese — when 
his honeymoon was interrupted by sailing orders after seven days. 

After several cruises with the Arizona, Simeon found himself 
with the 10th Marines, an artillery outfit. Twenty-nine days after 
the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor, Simeon’s outfit shoved off across 
the Pacific. There was nine months of training on Samoa, and 
then came the first of the great epochal battles that were to write 
the name of the Marines in blood and glory. Guadalcanal! 


"TEN MINUTES after Simeon hit that island a group of 

Zeros appeared on the scene to greet him. They strafed and 

they bombed and lead and shrapnel flew through the air hot 
and heavy. 

Simeon hit the deck and prayed. 

“So help me God,”’ he declared. “If I get out of this mess, I'll 
make a big sacrifice to show my appreciation. I'll give up 
smoking, that’s what.” 

Simeon escaped without injury, as it turned out, and, although 
he had been a confirmed and heavy smoker, he made good his 
vow. He has had nothing to do with any form of tobacco since. 

Simeon was kept so busy that he didn’t have time to shave and 
as a consequence the fiercest and most famous beard on Guadal- 
canal came into existence. It is quite probable that Simeon was 
the first person to have his identity summed up with a one-word 
description, starting the fad that labeled Sinatra “The Voice,” 
and Lauren Bacall ‘“‘The Look.”’ Simeon was known as ‘“‘The 
Beard.” 

Even after Simeon had time to shave he kept his beard. But 
not out of vanity. He discovered that it was an asset. A sergeant 
at the time, he found that he could get equipment from the 
Army for his artillery when even captains and majors were 
striking out. It was.the beard that did it, of course. It was so 
weatherbeaten and yet so regal, so salty and austere, that it sim- 
ply seethed with unconquerability. It seemed to sweep before 
it everything that stood in its path, like a broom. 

Guadalcanal was tough, and when it was over they returned 


Simeon to the States, and a Navy hospital. The doctors said that 
TURN PAGE 
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MITOFF (continued) 


he had battle fatigue. They said he was too old to go off into battle. 

So Simeon more or less settled down on Marine Corps duty 
around Camp Elliott, and he and Apolonia had a nice home in 
San Diego. Life moved leisurely. There were picture shows and 
card games and bourbon. On the other side of the world there 
were Tarawa and Guam and Pelilieu. 

One day his wife said to him: ‘‘Do you know what? Instead of 
becoming a grouch, it would be better for you to go across again. 
I know you have been brooding about it.” 

“Yes, you know for a fact I have been thinking I would like to 
go overseas again,’’ said Simeon. 

So that was that, and Simeon joined the 13th Regiment, an 
artillery outfit with the Fifth Division, and became an ordnance 
and supply man. He went to Iwo Jima. At 48, sometimes huffing 
as he moved his barrel chest about, he became one of the heroes 
of the bloody nightmare. 

One of the division’s dumps had caught fire and the burning 
debris was popping over into the 13th’s ammo dump, which was 
nearby. It would have been a serious matter if the ammo were 
lost. So whenever a spark set off a fire Simeon was there to put 
it out. Sometimes the ammo boxes would catch on fire and that 
was a grave and dangerous situation but with an oath and a 
shovelful of sand the chesty Gunner would pounce on it. 


[t WAS an all night job and his face became grimy and his 

hands blistery, but he saved the dump. 

“‘Sometimes I wasn’t sure whether it was going to be me or a 
box,”’ the Gunner, who has been awarded the Bronze Star for his 
action, admits now. 

The Gunner is still in the field with his outfit. His beard is gone 
now, but his mustache, which extends half a foot from peak to 
peak, is probably the best-known in the Marine Corps. An order 
from a superior officer is responsible for its being. Well, it was 
almost an order, anyway. 

Deciding that his hirsute facial embellishment had served its 
purpose, he became clean shaven after Guadalcanal. But its glory 
lived on and when he reported to the Fifth Division without it 
Colonel J. D. Waller was plainly disappointed. 

“That was some beard,”’ the colonel commented somewhat 
sadly. 

“I'm kind of glad I don’t have it, though,” said the Gunner. 
“It was something of a bother.”’ 

‘It’s a shame that it’s gone, though, a shame,” the colonel said. 
*“‘Why don’t you reconsider growing it again?”’ 

“The, er, beard 

‘*‘Well, perhaps not the beard. But certainly the mustache.” 

**You really think so?”’ 

“Definitely. I say the mustache by all means.”’ 

So the Gunner sprouted his mustache again. Several times 
since he has almost had a change of heart. He gets tired of it. He 
says it is like a garden. It takes a lot of upkeep. 

When he has gone to the colonel to bring up the subject, the 
interview has always gone something like this: 

“Colonel, I was thinking 

“Your mustache looks very fine today, Sam. Very fine.”’ 

“Tea.” 

The enlisted men call him Gunner, the officers call him Sam. 
Simeon, which rhymes, by coincidence, of course, with demon 
rum, is a bit troublesome for the American tongue. Even Major 
General Thomas E. Bourke calls him Sam. (The Gunner knew 
him when he was a colonel). 


OMETIMES he is called ‘‘Forever’’ Simeon Mitoff. That's 

because whenever anyone asks Simeon, who has already 
been in the Marine Corps for 20 years, how long he is going to 
stay in the Corps he replies: ‘‘Forever, I guess. As long as I can 
move around and as long as they’ll have me.” 

Simeon says if he ever does get out of the Marine Corps, 
though, he would get into the newspaper game. 

“I like newspapermen for two reasons,”’ he said. “‘One is they 
have a nice vocabulary. The other is they can hold their drinks.”’ 

High up in the mountain ranges of an island somewhere in the 
Pacific, where his outfit is indulging in artillery practice, the 
Gunner revealed a hidden ambition, thwarted up until now. 

‘It’s to outdrink newspapermen,”’ he said. ‘‘I have tried to 
live up to Marine tradition by matching drinks with anyone I 
was with and while I have nearly always succeeded, somehow 
newspapermen have always gotten the best of me. As of now, I’d 
like to add.”’ 

And in the classic tradition of the Marine, the unconquerable 
Marine who never gives up regardless of the odds of previous 
setbacks, the Gunner banged his right fist into the palm of his 
left hand and declared with great determination: 

“By gad, I’m going to outdrink one of those scribblers yet.”’ 


SGT. HAROLD HELFER 
Leatherneck Stoff Correspondent 
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Marine Corps casualties, 
missing and dead, released 
to the press from 11 August, 
1945, through 10 Septem- 
ber, 1945. 


SAFE FROM DEAD 


PENNSYLVANIA 
McCLAFFERTY, John C., SSgt. 


SAFE FROM MISSING 


IOWA 
FITCH, Alfred E., Ist Lt. 


NEBRASKA 
BROWN, Robert E., Sgt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VANATER, Herbert S. Jr., Pvt. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BROWNING, Donald W., PFC 


SAFE FROM POW 


ARIZONA 
HARRIS, James H., Corp. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
HAASE, Howard L., PFC 


DEAD FROM MISSING 


ARIZONA 
KEKMPE, Jack L., PFC 


ARKANSAS 


HALBERT, Miller G., Ist Lt. 
JONES, Jesse R., PFC 


CALIFORNIA 


ABRAHAM, Edwin A., PFC 
LYONS, Wayne L., Pvt. 
WISE, Robert E., MTSgt 


COLORADO 
STEPAN, Joe, Corp. 


IDAHO 
BATES, Myrlin V. Jr., Corp. 


ILLINOIS 
HORVATH, Frank G., SSgt. 
LATRONICO, Joseph. PFC 
ROLETTE, Allen E., PFC 
SLIVA, Leonard R., PFC 

INDIANA 
LaGROW, Merle D. Jr.. PFC 


IOWA 
HANSEN, Daryle K.. Corp. 


KENTUCKY 
MITCHELL, William E., PFC 


LOUISIANA 


DAVIS, Albert A., PFC 
FINLAY, Evert L., Corp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BEAUCHAMP, Walter A., Corp. 
MacDONALD, Kenneth G., Pvt. 


MICHIGAN 
HOMRICH, Peter N., 2nd Lt. 


MISSISSIPPI 
PETERS, Joseph B. Jr., PFC 


NEBRASKA 
DILLER, Lloyd R., PFC 


NEW JERSEY 
KOSTIC, George, PFC 
REY, Joseph F., PFC 

NEW YORK 
CHAITIN, Herbert L., Ist Lt. 


OHIO 
HAGER, Richard, W., 2nd Lt. 
LUTHER, Emmett P., Pvt. 
SPRENGER, Robert F., ist Lt. 


VERMONT 
COLLINS, Leon A., PFC 


WASHINGTON 
GRUNLUND, Staniey A., Ist Lt. 


WISCONSIN 
ADAMS, Oliver R., PFC 


Casualties 


DEAD FROM POW 


CALIFORNIA 
MATHIESEN, Andrew J., Major 
MEIGS, Carl W., Major 
NUTTER, Hugh R., Capt. 

DELAWARE 
McMAKIN, Benjamin L., Capt. 


FLORIDA 
MOTT, John J., Corp. 


IOWA 
MOORE, Robert B., Capt. 


KENTUCKY 
MOFFETT, Albert W., Ist Lt. 


MICHIGAN 
OLMSTED, James N., MGySgt. 


MINNESOTA 
LATVALA, Einar A., PFC 


OKLAHOMA 
HAYNES, William, PI. Sgt. 
PESHEK, Michael E., ist Lt. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
FREE, Edward G., PFC 


DEAD 


ALABAMA 
COLEMAN, Dempsey C., PFC 


CALIFORNIA 


BROWN, Hobert C., PFC 
KLOTZ. Wilbur E., PFC 
LANDSBERG, John J., 2nd Lt. 
MADDOxX. Hovell, PFC 
MARKS, Charles D., PFC 


GEORGIA 
WOOD, Paul G., Pvt. 


ILLINOIS 
LEWANDOWSKI, Harry M., Pvt. 


KENTUCKY 
BRUNNHOEFFER, Richard R., Pvt. 


MAINE 
BANKER, Bernard F., Corp. 


MARYLAND 
ARMIGER, John O., 2nd Lt. 


MICHIGAN 


BURNS, John T., 2nd Lt. 
INGALLS, Vincent L., Corp. 
LaFLEUR, Raymond J., PFC 
ZELMER, John J., 2nd Lt. 


MISSISSIPPI 
DICKERSON, Jamés D., PFC 


MISSOURI 


BERGMANN, Otto J., MTSgt. 
HARDEN, Cleatus, PFC 
SUPITKOWSKY, John J., Pvt. 


MONTANA 
PROBST, Donald G., PFC 
SIEBEN, Charlies W., Ist Lt. 

NEBRASKA 
DILLER, Lioyd R., PFC 
FULLERTON, Joyce W., 2nd Lt. 

NEW JERSEY 

EHLEN, William H. Jr., PFC 


NEW YORK 
DONNELLY, James J. Jr., Pvt. 
KOHL, Leonard R., PFC 
LEONE, Joseph, Jr., PFC 
MONS, James H., TSgt. 

POST, Clarence H., TSgt. 
SEITZ, Frederick J., Sgt. 


OHIO 
CRAMER, Anthony, Jr., 2nd Lt. 
SMITH, George T., PFC 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BANKS, James H. Jr., PFC 
BROZIK, Michael V., Pvt. 
KRENISTKI, William, PFC 
ROGERS, Paul J., TSgt. 


TENNESSEE 
KELSO, James A., Corp. 


TEXAS 


BROWN, Paul H. Jr., Capt. 
DUNN, James H., PFC 
JACKSON, Clifton W., Corp. 


WASHINGTON 


EVANS, David F., 2nd Lt. 
MONTGOMERY, Elmer F., Sgt. 
THIELEN, Arthur C., SSgt. 
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CASUALTIES (Continued) 
MISSING 


CALIFORNIA 


HANCOCK, Thomas A., PFC 
HOLLAND, John F. Jr., PFC 
LEES. Henry W., PFC 
MESSENGER, Leonard J., PFC 
SWALLOW, Calvin A., Ist Lt. 


COLORADO 
BROWN, Orlo N., PFC 
GEORGIA 
WARD, Kennie D., 2nd Lt 
ILLINOIS 


BRINKER, David A., PFC 
OWEN, Glenn H., Corp 
PARKE, Edward L., Capt 
TECKENBROCK, Paul J., Sgt 
WYCH, Robert A.. PFC 
INDIANA 
GRIMM. Loren E., PFC 
KENWORTHY, Glenn W., Corp 
STEVENS, Abram W., Sgt. 
IOWA 
HUBBARD), Leland R., PFC 
THOMSEN, Arthur A., PFC 
KANSAS 
BUSH, John R., Pvt 
KINDLESPARGER, W. B. Jr., 2nd 
Lt 
KENTUCKY 


STRAUGHN, Howard V. Jr., Corp. 


MARYLAND 
REDD, Robert F., Pvt 


MISSOURI 
DUPECK, Albert, Jr., PFC 
ROSE, Francis E., PFC 

MONTANA 
MURPHY, Charles T., PFC 


NEW JERSEY 
BROWN, Frank, TSgt 


NEW YORK 
KIRCHNER, John H., Pvt 


OHIO 
CROMLING, Charles J. Jr., Sgt 
SPINO, Frank J., PFC 
OREGON 
EVERETT, William V., Ist Lt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HUBBARD, Gordon R., PFC 
KIESEL, William F., ist Lt. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
MARTTILA, Howard W., Pvt. 
PETERSON, Myron C., Ist Lt. 

TEXAS 
MUNSON, Bryan C., PFC 
NEAL, William F., PFC 
STAUFFER, Edward H.., Is* Lt. 

WASHINGTON 
DAVIS. William H., PFC 
TRACY, Richard I. Jr., Sgt 
WETZEL, Raymond H., Ist Lt 

WISCONSIN 


LARSEN. Harlan D., PFC 
REINOLD, George H., PFC 


The casualties listed 
above bring the grand 
total reported to next of 
kin from 7 December, 
1941, through 10 Sep- 
tember, 1945, to 77,643, 
which breaks down by 
classification as follows: 











Dead 19,654 
Wounded 55,406 
Missing 904 
Prisoners of War 1679 
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BAD BREAK 


J vate BLAKE watched the two Jap prisoners like a hawk 





watches a pair of young rabbits. His long, strong fingers 
ached with the same savage desire to crush their throats and 
throttle the life out of their scrawny, stinking little bodies. 

He guessed, fiercely, the only thing that kept his claws out of 
their yellow hides, was the intervening bars. They looked so 
damn cool and comfortable in their white-sheeted beds, it galled 
him to the bone. They were treated like USO girls, and yet, he 
knew that they’d make a break, at the first possible moment. 

There was no order against them talking, but Blake had 
silenced every spell of chattering since he had come on post. It 
hadn’t taken any words, upon his part, either. 

The special orders of his post gleamed white and new, pasted 
to the steel of the bulkhead. He slung glittering drops of sweat 
from his forehead and read the words over again: — ‘‘Prisoner 
sentry will be armed with club, only.’’ — “‘Prisoners will not be 
maltreated.” 

*‘Maltreated hell’ he snorted the words in disgust. ‘‘Damn 
*em! It would be a physical impossibility to mistreat the crop- 
headed coconut monkeys. A man could whale hell out of ’em 
24 hours a day, for a life-time, and still owe ’em plenty!”’ 

It had been that bum leg of his that had kept him out of this 
campaign, while his comrades sweltered and swapped steel with 
the Shambos on the beach. 

Three days ago they had left him looking over the rail of the 
big transport, as they shoved off for the smoke-hazy beach. It 
was not that he had wanted to go, but he had hated to see his 
mates go without him. 

The reports had come back that the boys were pushing inland; 
giving the Nips their needin’s, but it was going damned hard with 
the Marines. Martin had got it, and Hensley, Gorke, and Red 
Maynard, Veldinski, Bartelli and Jones had been hit. Most of his 
best mates gone West — and here he was playing nursemaid to 
the very vermin who had helped kill ’em. 

Anchored here, 3000 yards off the beach, he had listened, with 
the swabbies and remnants of the beach party, to the hundred 
little battles going on inside that green-fringed upheaval of hell 
called Saval Island. 

He tried to clam up inside and keep from thinking anything — 
hell of a lot of good it did to let your mind rumble around through 
the fouled-up rigging of fate. He walked, aimlessly, the length 
of the short companionway. 

Footsteps clanged on the ladder and the Corporal of the Guard 
slid into view. 

Blake stirred in the gloom of the hold. 
reported darkly. 

“‘Right,”’ the Corporal snapped. ‘“‘Blake, we’ll take the prison- 
ers up to the galley tonight, for a breathing spell and a cigaret.”’ 

*‘Hell!’”’ 

The corporal’s eyes chopped the prisoners like hatchets. 

‘Hell, yes; orders of the exec. — It’s now 2130, so we'll take 
"em up now,” he said. 

Blake nodded, slightly. 

“Alright, you coconut heads, on your feet!’’ he roared. 

The two Japs hit the deck as if they had been jabbed with red- 
hot bayonets. They stared about wildly, as if they expected to be 
gutted on a butcher’s block. 

The corporal led the way and Blake brought up in the rear. 
Climbing the ladder to the main deck, Blake thought the water 
was a bit rougher than when he’d gone on post. 

The cool ocean air struck them as they stepped out onto the 
weather-deck, facing the rail, a dozen feet away. Suddenly, with 
wild screams, the two Nips dived for the rail. 

The corporal wheeled, and as the two dark figures hurtled over 
the side, clawed frantically for his pistol. He snapped his eyes 
back to Blake, to see him lower a long-barreled .38 and drop it 
back into his pocket. They stepped to the spot where the prisoners 
had disappeared over the side. 

“Blake, why didn’t you fire? You were sighted in before they 
reached the rail ”’ 

“Hell with it.”’ 

Blake gave a long sigh that was more relief than remorse. 

“One reason,”’ he went on, “‘is I’m not supposed to be armed, 
according to my third special order. Another reason: I was tired 
and sick of that devilish rat smell.”’ 

He shook his head. 

“‘Hope I don’t lose too much sleep because nobody told ’em how 
bad the sharks are out here.”’ 

Then he added, with grim satisfaction, ‘““And that we put out 
to sea, four hours ago.”’ CORP. THURMAN L. DACUS 


“Post secure,”’ he 
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watches when checked against o standard 
time signal. You've dreamed about this 
kind of “automatic” timekeeping — now 
you can hove it! 


This Croton has everything. Wear it when 
you bathe or swim, it’s woterproof—with a 
crystal you can’t breok! Also radium dial, 
sweep second hand, shock resistant. Every- 
thing you want in a fine 17-jewel watch (plus 
self-winding) for only $49.50. rea. Tax tnci 
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Croton Watch Co., 46 W. 48th St... N.Y. 1 
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for anything. As the first wave raced toward shore, 

they let go with everything in the arsenal, heavy 
shells, rockets, machine gun fire. The amtracs bit into the 
sand and lunged inland, belching lead. They might as well 
have used flit-guns. There wasn't a single Jap to oppose them, 
not a single shot to pin them down. What should have been a 
tough invasion turned out to be a walk-away. Not that the 


Mee anyt hitting the beach at Iheya Jima were ready 


Landing craft stand offshore while an aerial bombardment paves the way for a landing on theya 


men complained. They were only too glad to escape a reception 
like the Marines met at Iwo. But the whole thing just didn’t 
add up. Iheya and its sister island, Aguni, were the closest 
blows yet struck toward Japan — closer than Okinawa to the 
south. But for reas best known to themselves, the Japs 
elected to give up Ihtya without a tussle. The Marines’ biggest 
fight was with the flies and vermin that made life miserable 
despite heavy assaults of DDT, sprayed by Navy planes. 





Amtrac splashes down LST ramp Marines spill out of the amtracs in a big push against nothing 








Troops prepare positions, but no Japs appear Men enter village warily — find onby empty h 


They expected a bitter battle but the big fight was against flie 


iheya civilians return to their village and surrender after fieeing the pre-invasion bombardmen 
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T WAS Tokyo in 1934. A small delegation of 

Japanese bowers and well-wishers met them at 

the pier. ‘We are delighted,” said one of the 
Oriental gentlemen, ‘‘that you Americans have been 
so kind as to honor us with an exhibition of your 
prowess at football. It is indeed gratifying that 
Mr. “Pop” Warner has brought his team here to 
meet one of our elevens. Let us hope that this will be 
the beginning of a real competition between our two 
nations 

Frank Knox, a guard on the American team, 
listened with a half-smile, not realizing what sig- 
nificance those words “‘ real competition’’ would have 
for him as a Marine 11 years later. Today as a 
member of the Fifth Division overseas he looks 
forward to another visit to Japan, this one not quite 
so peaceable. 

“To be perfectiy frank,’’ he explains, ‘‘that visit 
arner’s team made wasn't at all friendly either. 
he Japs were very reluctant even then about 
letting us see anything in Tokyo. Wherever we went, 
‘e were split into small groups and no group was 

*r without a Japanese representative. 

One of the bunch of sight-seers wanted to inspect 

picturesque Jap fishing boats 
“The boats you want to see are all out on the 
ater. You cannot see them,” was the guide’s 
answer 

“Well, what about the governmental offices, can 
we look at those?”’ asked Waldo (Ox) Emerson who 
played the other guard for the Americans. 

“No, it is impossible’ was the clipped reply 
“They have special visiting hours. And you are not 
allowed to view the offices at this time.” 

It was the same answer to other requests. They 
ouldn’t see the geisha girls. They weren't allowed in 
ertain hotels. Everything was planned; there was no 
hance for unsupervised, individual roaming over 
he city. 

-On the afternoon of the game 20,000 Japanese 
were in the stadium. Players of both teams stood at 
ttention as the Japanese played their national 

bam. Next, they rendered a hasked-ur_rersion of 
ica the Beautiful.” 
© looked at the Jap team, 




















s Knox. 


S grid stars got a preview of 
Jap sneak tactics in 1934 tour 


as we expected. But the linemen all were big, 
averaging from 220 to 300 pounds. We learned later 
that they were wrestlers whom the footballers had 
recruited from all parts of Japan and trained for 
several months. Most of the backs had been to col- 
lege on the Pacific Coast and spoke English. But the 
linemen were dullards. They could speak no English 
at all.” 

Knox gets a laugh out of the fact that, although 
the T-formation was considered a new rage only two 
or three seasons ago, the Jap team they faced in 
Tokyo was using that formation in 1934. 

As the game got underway, the crowd was strange- 
ly quiet. There was a pattering of polite applause; 
but no cheering. For the first ten minutes the 
Americans were absorbing more punishment than a 
bowling pin. Big Jap lineman were throwing knees 
and elbows at most vital spots. Finally, Clare 
Randolph, a center from Indiana and the team 
captain, called time. With an aching groin, he 
limped back to his mates. 

“Those bums are getting too damned rough,” he 
told them. “‘I thought this was an exhibition. But it 
looks like they want to do it the hard way. From now 
on let's give it back to 'em — dirty.” 

Two minutes later three over-upholstered Jap 
linemen emitted a collective “‘ugh” as Johnny 
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The Nips recruited huge wrestlers and tried 
every dirty trick in a vain attempt to win 
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Schneller, a fullback from Wisconsin, went through 
a piece of daylight in the right side of the line and 
raced 60 yards for a touchdown. In the second 
quarter the US team added another score when the 
boys shook loose Bud Parker (Centenary) on a 
reverse. He made the 35-yard journey to pay dirt. 
The Americans led at half-time, 14-0. 

Pop Warner tossed out a few words of wisdom at 
half time! | 

“‘I told you men before the game to take it easy 
with this outfit; that it was just an exhibition to 
create good-will for football. Apparently the Japs 
don’t have that idea. They used all kinds of tactics 
in the first half to make it unpleasant. So forget 
about that 30-point limit we set and lick ‘em as 
much as you please.” 

The Americans amassed an additional 32 points in 
the second half to win, 46-0. Only once did a Japa- 
nese offensive penetrate US territory. In the third 
quarter their quarterback pulled a sneak, sucking 
in the defensive end and picking up 20 yards. The 
run put the ball on the Americans’ 45-yard stripe. 

“Then they pulled a play that none of us could 
ever figure,” recalls Knox. ‘“‘From our 45-yard line, 
the Jap quarterback dropped back and attempted a 
field goal from placement. They were losing, 33-0, 
at the time and nobody could ever explain their 
strategy. The kick fell short and they never again 
crossed our 50.” 

The game was one of the roughest in Knox’s 
career, which included service in high school, prep 
school, college and three years of pro ball. Still, 
there were no roughing penalties against either side. 
The referee, who called his decisions in English, 
penalized each team for backfield in motion several 
times and once chastised the Japs for passing from 
too close behind the scrimmage line. 

“We didn’t mind the roughness,” says Knox. 
“Except for the fact that the game was billed purely 
as an exhibition only to have us discover that the 
Japs were throwing everything at us but the 
Emperor’s Palace.” 

Still, the game itself didn’t irk the Americans as 
much as the story of the contest in the Tokyo 
newspaper. : 

“The Japanese 






















































stated, “considering the fact that they were not 
thoroughly trained in the art of football. Though our 
players — most of them — attended American uni- 
versities, they were at a disadvantage at that time 
because they were in a strange country and not used 
to foreign customs. Consequently, it was necessary 
for them, while in school, to put their full time on 
their studies and not give enough attention to learn- 
ing football.” 

The story ignored the fact that the Japs had 
practiced daily for several months and in the game 
had used every trick in the off-color bag. 

Knox found the team’s journey into China and 
their game against a Chinese aggregation at Hong 
Kong as different from the Japanese stop-over as 
liberty at New River and New York. 

“‘When we arrived in Hong Kong, the Chinese 
players themselves met us,” he points out. ‘‘We were 
allowed to go anywhere and see everything. A 
Chinese sports writer, who had worked in San 
Francisco, was especially hospitable. He told us 
where we could get good, juicy steaks. And one of 
the players took us to a very tidy little place where 
we spent the night as recipients of the finest hos- 
pitality the native girls could offer. The next 
morning we awoke to find that they had laundered 
our underwear, shirts and sox — and even cooked 
our breakfast for us. Total cost was 35 cents.” 

The game against the Chinese was quite different 
too. The Americans won with ease, 38-0, but before 
the tilt was over they had lent their hosts four 
players to even the competition. There was only one 
flaw. The Chinese center insisted on lifting the ball 
off the ground before snapping it, causing the 
Americar, line to charge prematurely. The Chinese 
referee insisted that on such a play the US was 
of,-sides. Finally, it was explained to him — through 
interpreters — that the penalty should be inflicted 
on the host team because of the illegal snap. 

The touring footballers sailed from China back 
home with a distinct impression of China and Japan. 
It was a 15,000-mile journey, on which only three 
games were played — the third was an all-star tilt in 
Honolulu. Twenty-two collegians made the trip. The 
Americans’ starting lineup was comprised of: Ends: 
Al Rose, Michigan State, and Buster Mitchell, Texas 
A & M;; tackles: George Christensen, Oregon, and 
Butch Redmond, University of California; guards: 
Frank Knox, New Hampshire, and Waldo Emerson, 
Texas University; center: Clare Randolph, Indiana; 
halfbacks: Ernie Caddel, Stanford, and Will White, 
-olorado; quarterback, Pop Gooduhl, Washington; 
fullback: John Schneller, Wisconsin. 

Knox’s inclusion on the team came through the 
influence of the Boston sports writers, Art Sampson 
and Bill Cunningham, who had seen his performance 
against Boston College in the 1933 season. He had 
played end at New Hampshire for two years, making 
the All-New England team each time. The tour gave 
him his first taste of football guard duty. The squad 
was overstocked at ends and Frank was pleased to 
switch if it meant making the grid safari. 

When he returned, he went to IIlinois for his senior 
year. Then he signed a contract with the Detroit 
Lions and starred for Dutch Clark’s outfit for the 
next three seasons, quitting the game in 1937 to 
devote his time to his partnership in an insecticide 
manufacturing concern. Frank enlisted in the Ma- 
rines on April 28, 1944. After PI he went to New 
River and as a private there coached the football 
team. The New River Marines — which boasted 
captains and lieutenants galore — won eight games 
under Knox and dropped only two— both to 
Bainbridge. 

Frank is 35, has a wife and four kids in Dover, 
N. H. He’s still a private and claims that he didn’t 
attain the rank through the influence of his uncle, 
Frank Knox, the late Secretary of the Navy. 
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"The old lady writes that you and me are dead. And there's a clipping from 
the Sporting News, saying that both of us were killed in action on lwo Jima” 


GHOST PLAYERS 


IVATE HARRY HUGHES, manager of 

, the Fleet Marine Force baseball nine, was 

sitting on the edge of his sack reading a let- 

ter from his wife when Corporal Ray Yochim, his 

young right-hand pitcher, strode into the tent 

and flopped himself into a chair. Harry pulled his 
round face out of the letter. 

“Say, Ray,” he said with a wry grin. “I don’t 
get it.” 

“Don’t get what?” 

**Well, the old lady writes that you and me are 
dead. And there’s a clipping from the Sporting 
News to prove it.” 

**I don’t believe it,” answered Yochim in a tone 
tinged with sarcasm. ‘Course, I wasn’t so alive in 
our last game but that was because my fast ’un 
wasn’t blowing in there. It didn’t have nothing to 
do with my not breathing. Let’s see the clipping.” 

Sure enough, there in the obituary column of 
the Sporting News (which every fan knows is as 
accurate as a Marine muster-roll should be) were 
their names‘ in bold-face type. Two separate 
stories told how the two had been killed in action 
at Iwo Jima. 

Later in the season, when the Fleet Marine nine 
was trying to shake off a slump, their obituaries 
began to haunt Hughes and Yochim. 

“Say, Harry,” some leather-lunged corporal 
would yell from the standards, “don’t you know 
you’re dead? Why don’t you go dig a grave for 
yourself, you bum?” 

“Yeah,” a PFC would chime in, “and take 
Yochim with you.” 

Neither Hughes nor Yochim is quite sure how 
the story of their demise was circulated. 

“We never got to land at Iwo,”’ Hughes ex- 
plains. “We were both on a ship standing offshore, 
but they came back to Guam where we did some 
patrol duty. Ray and I figure that somebody 
wrote home saying that we were killed. Somehow 
it got in the San Diego paper and the Sporting 
News picked it up. The whole affair sure had my 
wife worried for a couple of days.” 

Hughes is a veteran minor leaguer. He broke in 
with San Francisco in 1932 and was managing 
Atlanta in the Southern Association when he 
enlisted in the Marines in 1943. Thirty-three 
years old, he intends to return to baseball when 
the war is over. Harry rode the bush-league bus 
trails long enough to absorb a lot of diamond 
know-how. In 1941 he ran a baseball school at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., with such an esteemed 
faculty as Ossie Bluege, Muddy Ruel and Hal 
Eiland. Out of the 280 enrollment, 45 prospects 
were grabbed by professional clubs. So it’s easy to 
see what a help Harry has been to Yochim since 
they were on the San Diego Marine team in 1944. 

“He’s a pretty nifty thrower and should make 
the big time in a couple of seasons,” is Harry’s 
tribute to the blond and angular Yochim. 

Ray’s short career is typical of a member of the 
St. Louis Cardinal chain. He broke in with Sacra- 
mento in 1941, and after winning two and drop- 
ping one was shunted to Springfield, Mo., in the 
Western Association. Among his teammates were 
Stan Musial and Blix Donnelly. He started the 
*42 season with New Orleans but was farmed to 
Columbus, Ga., after two weeks. 

In March, 1943, two important letters arrived 
at the Yochim home in New Orleans. One was 





from the Rochester club of the International 
League. In it were his orders toreport to Rochester 
for spring training. The other letter contained his 
induction papers. You can guess which one 
Yochim obeyed. 

He went to San Diego boot camp with the idea 
of becoming either a paratrooper or a radar man. 
In his second week he was on a work detail, dig- 
ging a ditch near the baseball diamond. Looking 
up, as he wiped the sweat off his face, he saw a 
familiar figure. 

** Joe Gautreaux!” he shouted. “‘Where in hell 
have you been? Haven’t seen you since you were 
pitching back home in New Orleans.” 

“Hello, Ray. I’m a DI here. Why aren’t you 
out for baseball?” 

“*Didn’t know anything about it. I'd like to be 
playing again.” 

Before the week was over, Gautreaux had 
spoken to Manager Jim Crandell. For the next 
two years, Ray hurled for the San Diego Marines. 
He won 16 and dropped 7 the first season. The 
next year, under Hughes, he captured 22 victories 
and lost only five tilts. The Marines won the 1 ith 
Naval District title in both campaigns. 

Ray’s repertoire includes a fast ball, cu: ve and 
slider. Hughes and Dee Moore, for.nerly of 
Brooklyn and the Phils, have educate, him in the 
art of pitching to spots instead of ‘rying to fog 
*em through. They’ ve also helped hi:m with his con- 
trol, teaching him to throw to the mitt as a target. 

Yochim is 23 now. But even ‘f he pitches for 30 
years, he’ll never forget the first time he reported 
to a club in organized baseb-.i1. It was in 1941, and 
he walked into the Sacre.mento clubhouse with 
the trepidation of a boot. entering the outskirts of 
Yemassee, S. C. Pepper Martin, Solon manager, 
met him just inside <he clubhouse door. 

“Hello, kid, whatdya do?” he asked. 

“Pitch,” was Yochim’s answer. 

“No,” Martin shot back. “‘What do you do?” 

“I don’t know what you mean. I pitch.” 

“Hell no,” reiterated Pepper. ‘‘ That ain’t what 
I mean. What do you do? You know, do you sing, 
dance a jig, play the fiddle, guitar or musical saw? 
That’s what I mean by whatdya do.” 

By then the half-dressed Solon players who 
were sitting around the room had broken out a 
weird assortment of instruments and were tearing 
down the ‘“‘Freight-Train Blues.’’ George 
Munger, Buster Adams, Lynn King and Clyde 
Klutz were torturing their harmonicas, fiddles, 
guitars, saws and jugs, while the empty-handed 
were singing or just beating their feet on the floor. 

Pepper Martin picked up his mouth harp and 
joined in. A few hoedowns later he stopped, took 
a breath, and turned to Yochim. 

“Well, kid, that’s what I meant. To be a good 
ball player you oughta play sumpin’ besides base- 
ball.” 

Yochim never has mastered an instrument; but 
he’s learned a lot about baseball. Being with 
Harry Hughes meant something to his diamond 
education. 

The two have been through everything together 
— except death. Today they are very much alive, 
and the next time their names grace the Sporting 
News they’ll be in a box score and not an obituary 
column. END 
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HE history of Marines in the Pacific in OFFICIAL MARINE 
CORPS PHOTOGRAPHS taken during each major operation 
by Marine Corps Combat Cameramen. 


Selected as the most descriptive and sensational from the thou- 
sands of great operational photographs. 


Twenty action and history packed 4”x5” glossy photographs in 
each set. Send sets to your friends —- make a complete personal 
album record for yourself. 














OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTOGRAPHS 


Now available for the following places and activities. 


Order sets by name. 


GUADALCANAL PELELIU* 
NEW GEORGIA IWO JIMA 
BOUGAINVILLE OKINAWA 
AIR ACTIVITIES 
TARAWA* 


COMBAT ENGINEERS 


RWASALEI TANKS IN ACTION 

ENIWETOK AMTRACS IN ACTION 
SAIPAN® MARINE CEMETERIES 
GUAM COMMUNICATIONS IN ACTION 
| TINIAN WOMEN’S RESERVE ACTIVITIES 


*Photos of these compaigns come in two different sets. Order single or both. 

















OFFICIAL ARMY, NAVY, COAST GUARD PHOTOS 


Covering operations all over the world, official photographs for Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard are also available. Set of 20 4” x 5” glossy prints 
$1.20. Write for descriptive circular. 


PRICE $1.20 PER SET AT YOUR POST EXCHANGE OR DEALER. 
If BOTH ARE TEMPORARILY OUT, ORDER DIRECT FROM: 


OFFICIAL PHOTOS COMPANY 
1434 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 27, CALIFORNIA 


ACTION-HISTORY | 





LT. COL. G. McGUIRE PIERCE LT. J. F. LEOPOLD, USMCR 
FORMER CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHIC OFFICER FORMER PHOTOGRAPHIC OFFICER 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 2ND MARINE DIVISION 
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THREE O'CLOCK DINNER 
by Josephine Pinckney 


Selected by Literary Guild for October and purchased by MGM for a 1946 major 
picture. This book promises to be one of the year's most popular. Distinguished writing 


about the American scene. 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Ii 
by Francis T. Miller 


Especia:!y selected for gift-giving, this 
handy holiday book !ist features newest 
best sellers as well as popular favorites 
— fiction and non-fiction. . 
Order books by number using form in 
lower right hand corner. Send order by 
air mail and insure quicker delivery. 


149A THREE MEN IN NEW SUITS 127A 


by J. B. Priestley 


$2.50 


150A by Sinclair Lewis 


The stories of three soldiers finished with war — the story of what they found when they 
returned and how finally they met again and decided what they had to do. $2.50 


CASS, TIMBERLANE 


128A 


Sinclair Lewis’ latest novel of passion and struggle between a man and a woman bound 


Over 1100 pages, 200 action pictures, maps and charts and 100 chapters covering every ,; . A 

phase of the wor make this book a most desirable buy for your library. Vandegrift, by the te of joctousy ond the quiet of thelr Y: $2.78 

Eisenhower, Nimitz, Forrestal, King, Stimson are among the contributors. $5.00 DO OR DIE 20T 
MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 151A by Col. A. J. D. Biddle 


by John Carmichael 


Glittering recollections by the immortals of baseball diamonds including Tris Speaker, 


A manual on individual combat. Col. Biddle has combined the best principles of attack 


and defense in bayonet, knife fighting, jiu jitsu and boxing. An invaluable guide and 


Dizzy Dean, Leo Durocher, Roger Hornsby, Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb, etc. 256 pages — 47 training book for fighting men — fully illustrated. $1.00 
chapters of the most hair-raising moments in baseball — illustrated. $2.50 
IwWO JIMA 120 A TREASURY OF SATIRE 130A 


by Captain Raymond Henri 


Complete 15,000-word report by an on-the-spot observer and 90 combat photographs 


tells this story. 
MARINES ON IWO JIMA 


by Edgar Johnson 


(Paper) $ .75 


122 NOT IN OUR STARS 


Including the world's greatest satirists, comic and tragic, from antiquity to the present 
time. Selected and edited with critical and historical: backgrounds. $3.95 


131A 





by Five Marine Correspondents by Josiah Greene 
Complete official story of Marines on lwo Jima — the exploits of individual Marines — Big important book by the first prize winner of the Macmillan Centenary Award for 
names of those who died — photographs, maps, drawings, etc. $3.00 fiction’ given for the best novel by a serviceman. $3.00 
SIXTY MILLION JOBS 135A Xi 7 7 0d ai 
by Henry Wallace HISTORY OF THE MARINE CORPS ot | Cee ow 
SET OF 20 PICTURES 


“This book sets forth my belief that we can attain 


by Colonel Clyde H. Metcalf 


MAJOR OPERATIONS on Saipan, Guadalcanal, 


the goal of 60 million jobs and a national income 
of $200,000,000,000 without a ‘planned econ- 


Back in print — 584 pages including illustrations, offer the 
complete history of the Marine Corps from Tun’'s Tavern to 


Cape Gloucester, Tarawa, Guam, Kwajalein, 
Eniwetok, Tinian, New Georgia, Peleliv, Bougain- 

















omy’... (Paper) $1.00 b the battles of World War Il. An invaluable record which ; ville, Iwo Jima, Okinawa. (Size 4” x 5” glossy 
e should be the proud possession of every Marine. $4.50 prints.) + $1.20 
GREEN DOLPHIN STREET 139A WINGS ACROSS THE WORLD 138A WOMAN WITHOUT LOVE 141A 


by Elizabeth Goudge 

“A fine piece of fiction skillfully and satisfactorily wrought...a 
greatstory oflove...asoundly conceived historical tale.” $3.00 
THE FOUNTAINHEAD 66A 
by Ayn Rand 

“A novel of remarkable vigor . . . strong, dramatic . . . exciting 
events, colorful characters, daring... a pleasure toread." $3.00 
MILITARY STAFF—ts History andDevelopment 512 
Historic significance of the military staff — how it works, how 
it developed — staff doctrine of modern allies —a survey 
from early eras to the present. $2.00 
YOUR RIGHTS AS A VETERAN 137A 
by SSgt. Eli H. Melian 


by Hugh 8. Cave 

First complete story of the world's most stupendous airline — 
Air Transport Command. Its routes bases, planes and pilots — 
discusses post-war aviation. $2.50 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1945 145A 
O. Henry Memorial Award prize stories. Eighteen distinguished 


authors represented. $2.50 
A RIBBON AND A STAR 140A 
by John Monks 


Story of the bloody jungle campaign of Bougainville — fan- 
tastic hand-to-hand battles, building of air fields, and final 
smashing victory. $3.00 
500 POST-WAR JOBS FOR MEN 143A 








by Andre Mourois 

The woman — looking for satisfaction and love and never 
finding it. The men — a soldier and industrialist, a poet all 
loving her and all failing her. $2.50 


“E” COMPANY 132A 
by Frank O'Rourke 

Hot dice men, born hero, tough mess sergeant, snob, gold- 
brick, lieutenant, non-com — all thrown together in a gripping 
story of a typical group of American fighting men. $2.00 


THE WHITE TOWER 142A 
by James Ramsey Uliman 

Book-of-the-Month choice — soul-stirring story of five men 
and a woman who face the terrible challenge of an uncon- 














Complete guide for returning Gi. Answers hundreds of ques- by Vocational Guidance Research d tai $3.00 
tions simply and completely. Clearly interprets Federal and Jobs of all kinds for vets—complete details on where and how to SS 2 
State laws on servicemen's rights. (Paper) $ .5O obtain them, salaries, opportunities for advancement. $2.50 ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MILITARY 
PURPOSES 144A 
edited by Col. C. H. Metcalf 103 by Henry DeWolfe Smyth ~ / 
MARINE CORPS 4 collection of the best short writings about ae page beck Gaveted. Ofidel caper? eutiastued by the 
A eg y concerning the atomic bomb and atomic energy in 
READER the Corps from Parris Island to Bougainville general. (Paper) $1.25 
and other areas of the Pacific. $3.00 
ae TEAR OuT 
ae oe 109A ORDER FORM SEND AIR MAIL 
Story of a plain man and a r rkabi id her sinister influ ver thr ; f 
VEmyisbimmeecinat sameeietiie: LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
et roel 108A Box 1918, Marine Corps Headquarters, Washington 5, D. C. 
Mouldin 
Over 100 cartoons by this famous cartoonist as well as a running story of his observations and Order by number only. Show first choice on the left, second choice on the right. 
experiences at the front. $3.00 
THE UPSTART 44A List Your Selections Here 
by Edison Marshal ; Second Choice — 
Sex rears its lovely head in the days of George Il. Romances of a leading lady in the Elizabethan First Choice (To be shipped only if first 
theater. $2.50 choice books are not available) 
STALLION ROAD S9A Book No. Price Book No. Price 
ee hmmm. ge pe 0 peeeenenepiansese  seeeinsbaead. | B -aseaGenenieadaask | | RieGuEenES 


Love, violence, passion — Longstreet has created a vivid and colorful world in STALLION ROAD. 


CANNERY ROW 
by John Steinbeck 


A tender and hilarious novel set in Monterey, Cal. Steinbeck has created a fascinating world 


of his own. 
BEDSIDE ESQUIRE 


MALE CALL 
by Milton Caniff 


GBIG — cecccccccecccccces 
48A 


2A Endosed is $. eee 
Some of the best and most diverting writings of our time taken from Esquire Magazine. $1.98 
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When Gis talk about comic strips, Male Call, by the creator of Terry and the Pirates, ranks 


high. 


$1.00 i «seeee eoccceee eeecees 
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r “\HE plane came as close to sudden atten- 
tion as a plane in the sky ever will. 
“Wow!” the pilot, Lieutenant H. E. 

(Greeny) Greenwood, and the observer, Lieu- 

tenant William Andrews, exclaimed in unison. 

Now, strictly speaking, Lieut. Andrews 
shouldn't have been interested in what he had 
seen at all. He was flying over Saipan to sight 
enemy installations and report same. 

But he would have been less than human if 
he had ignored the installations he was now 
viewing. For they belonged to a very pretty 
girl and she was waving at the plane in a most 
friendly fashion. 

The observation plane, flying only a few 
hundred feet above the ground, came down 
even lower. Suddenly from out of the bushes 
stepped a dozen Jap soldiers with rifles. They 
began blazing away at the plane. The plane 
had to do some fast split-second maneuvering 
to get away 

The use of a pretty girl decoy goes to show 
how desperate the Japs were to get rid of the 
Grasshopper guys. Over Leyte a Zero rammed 
into a Grasshopper plane, sending it crashing 
to earth. On Okinawa the Japs slit the throat 
of a crippled Grasshopper pilot whom they 
captured after his plane had been shot down. 

The Grasshoppef airmen are so-called be- 
cause the planes they use are so small com- 
pared to transports and standard bombers 
that, at dusk anyway, and if your eyesight is 
not 20-20, you are as liable to confuse them 
with an insect hopping around as with a plane. 
These planes also are called Maytag Messer- 
schmitts, kites and Madame Butterflies. Offi- 
cially, they are known as Stinson Sentinel 
OY-Is. 

Sometimes the Grasshopper fliers ride in 
torpedo planes or dive bombers. But their 
mission is always the same, to keep an eye on 
the enemy. 

Here is one of the reasons the Japs didn’t like 
them. It was twilight on Okinawa and the 
little plane airmen were calling it a day. One 
by one they were coming down to roost on the 
landing strip. Presently, there wasn’t a plane 
left in the sky, or at least it seemed so 
Actually, there was one, playing around in the 
clouds. The Grasshopper pilot figured the Japs 
might have been listening in to the radio and 
might be up to something as soon as they 
thought the last plane had gone down. 


E WAS right. It wasn’t long before, 

through a crack in the cloud, he spied 
a mass of Jap soldiers marching down a road. 
He quickly made radio contact with an artil- 
lery outfit. It wasn’t hard to locate the enemy 
soldiers on the artillerymen’s map because the 
Nips were heading toward a crossroad. 

The pilot in the tiny plane informed them 
when the proper moment arrived, the artillery- 
men pin-pointed their target and that ended 
one of the major attempts of the Japs to join 
isolated pockets on Okinawa 

Over Iwo, Lieutenant Harry L. Sherwood, 
Jr., another Grasshopper pilot was on the out- 
look for Jap tanks. The Marines knew the Japs 
were moving tanks to the front at night but 
they had been unable to ascertain the route. 

Lieut. Sherwood took into notice a certain 
road back of the Jap lines. He had the pilot 
bring the plane down lower. Yes, it looked like 
fresh tank tracks. He followed the tracks until 
they came to an end. The plane circled around 
that spot for several minutes and then the 
lieutenant saw it — a tank hiding underneath 
a cliff. He called for artillery. The side of the 
cliff began crumbling, and an avalanche buried 
the tank and part of the road. 

On Tinian, Lieutenant Colonel Charles F. 
Duchein observed some Jap artillery hidden 
in a canefield. The location was such that he 


knew it would be hard for Marine artillery to 
get at it. He was in a torpedo plane equipped 
with rockets, so he discharged the rockets at 
the field. Pretty soon the cane was burning 
merrily, and the Japs were fleeing to cooler 
geography. Which presented an excellent op- 
portunity for Col. Duchein to strafe a little. 


E Marines had taken Mt. Suribachi 

on Iwo, but they were still catching 

hell. Lieut. Sherwood was in a Grasshopper 

looking for- Jap guns that were raking Suri- 

bachi. He thought the shadows on the north 

end of Iwo island were too symetrical. He 

made a low dip and discovered the shadows 

were made by man-placed vegetation camou- 
flaging nine Jap guns inside rounded pits. 

Sherwood contacted artillery by radio and 
stood over the target to direct its fire at the 
Jap guns. 

“Up 500,” he called into the mike. 

“Right 700,” he said. 

There was a mighty noise. The artillery had 
found the range. One Jap gun after another 
was being blasted to pieces. 

All Grasshopper Guys are Marine line 
officers. They have to respond to what they 
see on the ground like other Marine line 
officers. They not only look out for targets for 
the artillery but also direct mortar fire and 
some are especially trained to direct the firing 
of ship guns. 

Observers also are trained in aerial gunnery 
in the event they are attacked by Jap planes. 
The Grasshopper itself doesn’t come equipped 
with guns, but the training may stand the 
observer in good stead if he is occupying a 
bomber or a torpedo plane. A Grasshopper 
Guy’s anxiety to display his gunnery talent 
resulted in a hilarious incident. It occurred 
over Iwo. Captain H. Grady Gatlin, son of a 
Navy chaplain, was up observing in a torpedo 
plane. A flash came over the radio. Jap planes 
were closing in on the island. 

Capt. Gatlin called out to the radioman: 
**T’ll handle the turret gun.” 

So Capt. Gatlin took over, but in his haste 
to adjust himself and the gun, something went 
wrong. He lost control of the turret, which 
kept swinging crazily back and forth like a 
berserk swivel chair. It was the radioman who 
finally brought it to a stop. 

Actually, the aerial observer isn’t encouraged 
to do any attacking. His job, which is to see 
and report, is a highly dangerous one. Casual- 
ties hover in the neighborhood of 60 per cent. 
Only volunteers are taken. On Iwo, three of 
the Fifth Division’s five observers were killed, 
one was injured seriously, the last escaped 
with his life only after bailing out of a burning 
plane. 

The plane carrying Col. Duchein observing 
for the Fourth Division on Iwo, was cut up 
badly by enemy fire and had to get back to its 
carrier. Another ship, with Captain Norman 
D. Goulet as the observer, came into the air to 
relieve him. Before Col. Duchein could get 
back to the carrier he heard over his radio the 
report that Capt. Goulet’s plane had been 
damaged seriously. Not long afterwards the 
Bismarck Sea, the carrier on which was 
stationed seven of the men doing observation 
for the Fourth, was sunk. Six managed to get 
away with their lives after some hectic mo- 
ments, but one was killed. 

The Grasshopper Guys even go in on D 
minus days. That is so they will become 
orientated to the terrain. Capt. Lubin made 
three flights daily over Tinian for nine days 
preceding the invasion. During that time he 
counted up to 1000 bullet and shrapnel holes 
in the plane he was flying. 

The observer isn’t supposed to fool with the 
plane at all, that being strictly the pilot’s job, 
but nevertheless most of them try to learn 
enough about a plane to be able to bring it 
down in case something happens to the pilot. 

Over Saipan, Pilot Lieutenant Sales, flying 
Capt. Gatlin as observer, was wounded by 
enemy fire. The captain had to take over the 
control and was on the point of attempting a 
landing when Lieutenant Sales came to in time 
to take the controls. SGT. HAROLD HELFER 


PFC Bill Farrell, 
editor of We the Ma- 
rines, had been at 
Parris Island two weeks 
when he and the other 
boots were called to- 
gether and informed of 

y’s surrender. Three months later, 
preparing to leave for Honolulu and points 
west he stopped short when the Japs threw in 
the honorable towel. Farrell silently folded up 
his seabag. 

Before entering the Marine Corps, PFC 
Farrell covered spy stories, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation activities, and news of war 
frauds for the New York Times. Back home 
in his second floor penthouse in the Bronx are 
his wife, Anne, and a five-year-old son, Bill. 


SLOCUM 


PFC John Francis 
Slocum, who wrote “I'll 
Never Forget Him’”’ 
appearing on page 44 
of this issue, is 31, mar- di 
ried, proud father of 
Patricia Ann, now six 
years old, and has a background you would 
never forget if you knew him. After studying 
for the priesthood at Aquinas College, in 
Columbus, Ohio, he entered the sports and 
news reporting field for the New York Daily 
Mirror then, successively, sports work for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, publicity 
for the New York Yankees, more publicity for 
20th Century-Fox, radio directing for Carl 
Byoir & Associates and the United States 
Marine Corps. He isa New Yorker and loves it. 
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Joel Davis Thacker, 
whose “Year of Fulfill- 
ment” starts on page 
15, is Marine Corps 
Historian with a re- 
markable talent for 
acquiring facts and for 
having fun. Thacker went to work for the 
Corps in 1931, but his military career goes 
back to the skirmish along the Mexican 
Border and the First World War. In France, 
while only 17, he acquired the Silver Star, the 
Croix de Guérre with red and green four- 
ragere, and enough more lethal hardware to 
earn the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf Cluster 


x * * 


Picture Credits 
Sgt. Louis Lowery, p. 17. 
Sgt. Robert Wilton, p. 53. 


USMC, pp. 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 32, 42, 43, 44, 50, 74, 75, 78. 


Novy, p. 16. 
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THE ‘O4 (QUESTION IS _ 
Shall [ Give Lt, or Keep lt?” 


OURE generous indeed when you 
give an EversHARP ... because 
you Il want it yourself! 
That’s true of any EversHarP— 
rom solid gold to modern plastics. 
Their glowing richness of color, their 
veauty of design—the smart way the 
leep-pocket military clips sweep over 
he top and blend with handsomely 
treamlined caps and _ barrels—the 


elicate writing balance and effortless 


smoothness of the pen point .. . those 


are the qualities you’ve always sought. 


Magic Feed prevents leaking—high 
in a plane—so, at ground level too... 
makes your EverRsHARP Pen write 


more words—with less refilling. 


Click the Magic Button of your new 
EversHarP Repeater Pencil—and it 


feeds new points like a machine gun. 


Choose your EVERSHARP set—now. 


TUNE IN! Phil Baker in “TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT”—CBS, Sunday Nights 
and Ann Sothern in “MAISIE’—CBS, Wednesday Nights. 


Pe 


See this smart new EversHarp 
Presentation Set at your Ship’s 
Service Store or Post Exchange. 


EVERSHARP 
Caps of 14-Karat gold over 
Sterling silver contrast with 
choice of colorful plastic bar- 
rels. SET, $14.75. PEN, $9.75. 
REPEATER PENCIL, $5. 

2 





Service GUARANTEED ForEVER. 
If your EversHarp ever needs 
service, we will put it in good 
order for 35¢. This service is 
guaranteed—not for years— 
not for life—but guaranteed 
forever! 
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ONE, 


KNOW YOUR 


Yj ABCs ) 


SIGNE HASSO 


| knows her A B C's. This glamor- 
ous star is currently appearing A 
in Twentieth Century-Fox's “The 
House on 92nd Street.” 


When you know your AB C’s of 
real smoking pleasure... you'll have the 


..¥ answer at your finger tips. 
Chesterfield’s Right Combination of the 


World’s Best Tobaccos gives you a cigarette 
". that’s A—ALWAYS MILDER, B—BETTER TASTING 


“and C—COOLER SMOKING. - 
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